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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

HE anxiety felt about the election for Central Birmingham, 
T when it was known that the leaders of the Conservative 
caucus there were piqued and affronted with Mr. Bright, was 
quiteneedless. On Monday, Mr. J. Albert Bright was returned 
for Central Birmingham by the enormous majority of 3,060,— 
5,621 votes being recorded for him, and only 2,561 for Mr. Beale. 
In 1886, the late Mr. Bright was returned without a contest; 
but in 1885, Lord Randolph Churchill polled 4,216 Conservative 
votes, against 4,989 Libera] votes given for Mr. Bright. It is 
obvious that the total poll of Monday was not at all a heavy 
one, especially as the new register is said to contain a thousand 
more voters than it did in 1885. It is hardly conceivable that 
the Gladstonian Liberals in Central Birmingham are anything 
like so few as the poll of Monday would show them to be; but 
then, it is equally certain that the Unionists are not so few as 
even their poll suggests. And allowing a good deal for the 
wish of Central Birmingham to keep up its connection with 
the revered name of Bright, we cannot doubt that the 
Gladstonian prospects there are almost as bad as in the City 
or the University of London. 


A correspondence which appears in yesterday’s Times clears 
up the difficulty in understanding the Central Birmingham 
quarrel. It seems that the Conservatives openly proclaimed 
their intention of putting forward Lord Randolph Churchill 
for Central Birmingham on the first vacancy ; that the Liberal 
Unionists greatly deprecated this course, but said, neverthe- 
less, that if he were persuaded to come forward as a candidate, 
rather than divide the constituency, they would support him; 
and that the Conservatives understood this as virtually a promise 
that the Liberal Unionists would join in asking him to come for- 
ward, which, of course, it was not. On the contrary, they hoped 
that he would not come forward, because it would be a breach 
of the general arrangement between the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservatives, that a Liberal Unionist should every- 
where be nominated for a Liberal Unionist seat, and a Con- 
servative for a Conservative seat. Consequently, the Liberal 
Unionists did all in their power to persuade Lord Randolph 
not to come forward, and they succeeded. But had he come 
forward in spite of these remonstrances, they were prepared 
to support him. Lord Randolph, on the other hand, had 
promised to stand if the Liberal Unionists would support 
him; but the Liberal Unionists would not support his 
candidature ; they would only vote for him in case his candi- 
dature was determined on. It is easy to see that a misunder- 
standing was certain to arise out of such very complicated 
understandings as these, and that both parties are perfectly 
honest in thinking that they have been badly treated by the 
other side. Surely, however, the Conservatives will now 





On Tuesday, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen was elected by 1,655 


| votes, against 1,580 given for Mr. Davies, the Conservative 


candidate. The poll was a large one, and the victory of Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, a victory doubtless gained on a poll of 
nearly the whole constituency, though the majority was very 
narrow. In 1886, the Conservative won by a majority of 249 on a 
very much smaller poll; but the Gladstonians had in this con- 
testa great advantage in getting a well-known Kent squire for 
their candidate, even though his father (Lord Brabourne) takes 
the other side. And besides, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had been 
many months in the field, while Mr. Davies had but a three 
weeks’ canvas. The Unionist failure involves, unfortunately, 
the loss of a seat, but otherwise it is insignificant. 


The French Chamber has adjourned, it being held to be 
either unconstitutional or improper that it should sit while 
the Senate is occupied in doing justice. This is highly con- 
venient for the Ministry, which desires to wear out the time 
till October, and which is thus safe for some weeks from 
surprises. This may be one reason for the prosecution, 
evidence for which is being collected on a vast scale, some 
ten thousand documents and hosts of witnesses being examined 
by the Committee of Inquiry, which in trials before the Senate 
plays the part of the English Magistrate before committal, 
but works in secret. It is rumoured that evidence has been 
obtained proving that General Boulanger has endeavoured to 
tamper with portions of the Army; but the only fact 
alleged is that he boasted that in certain contingencies the 
troops would remain in barracks. The Exhibition will be 
opened pro formdé on May 6th, but there will be nothing ready 
before June 15th; and the Boulangists hint that in the 
interval “events” may occur to alter the programme. 
“Events” may always occur in Paris, and one constant 
attribute of Boulangism is surprise; but we take it, Bou- 
langists issue prophecies as they do manifestoes and leading 
articles, to keep their candidate perpetually in the popular 
mind. He was elected Councillor for the arrondissement of 
Charenton on Monday by 2,457 votes to 2,100, without having 
been a candidate. 

Mr. Goschen explained his Budget on Monday evening. 
The Expenditure of the year ending on March 31st had been 
£941,072 less than the original Budget Estimate, and the total 
Revenue had been £1,645,000 above the Estimate. The account 
stood thus :— 


EXPENDITURE (1888-89). REVENVE (1888-89), 



















Consolidated Fund Charges.. £27,854,580 Customs .... «+ «» £20,067,000 
UNE “cnunasssnadcrettenssdsccaanns 15,950,000 Excise .... . 25,600,000 
Wi caiciciee enon sinteassias eg ee ere 12,270,000 
Civil Service 17,872,986 | Land-tax ..........c0.sccseseeres .. 1,020,000 
Castoms ...ccccccccccee Rae 926,889 | House-duty ................c00ee see 1,940,000 
Inland Revenue... 1,791,333 | Property and Income Tax... 12,700,000 
Post Office ... 5,667,849 | — — 
Telegraphs .. 1,965,000 Tax Revenue .............. £73,597,000 
Packet Service 637,502 — 
PRN I Sania secdntacaedevactces £9,100,000 

| DIG srctcices sccceescorcaces 2,080,000 

| Crown I iicannaadsdenesadees 430,000 

Interest on Advances F 244,000 

Miscellaneous ..,....,. + 93,022,000 

Non-tax Revenue.....,... £14,876,000 

£85,666,034 | Total Revenue ............ £88,473,000 


Adding together the saving in Expenditure, the excess of 
Revenue, and the original surplus allowed for (namely, 
£212,000), the surplus for last year amounts to £2,798,000 
available for the payment of Debt, the largest realised surplus 
since 1873-74. 


In estimating for the current year, Mr. Goschen explained 
that the provision for the Naval Defence Fund would increase 
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the Consolidated Fund charges by £1,413,000, so that the 
Estimates would stand :— 


Estimatrs or EXpennt' EstTiMATES OF REVENUE (1889-97), 













































NTURE (1839-°0), } 

Consolidated Fund Chi :,, £29 274,090 | Customs £20,050,000 
Army 17,3°6 000 | Exci-e .. 2,570,000 
Navy .. 13,685.000 | Stamps 11,780,000 
Civ | Se 15,739 000 | Land-tax 1,035,109 
Customs ... oi 923,009 | Honse-duty............. nee 1,925,000 
Inland Revenue................06 1,757,009 | Property and Income-tax ... 12,550,000 

POM OGRae- ..,..:.0csrccees 5,453,090 — 
Telegranhs .......... ee 2,135,000 Total Tax Revenue ...... £69,910,006 
Packet Service ...........sc0000 664,000 = 
EE £9,350,000 
Telegraphs ... a 2,230,000 
Crown Lands ............. 430,000 
Interest on Advances....... 230 0.0 
Miscellaneous.............00.06006 2,850,000 
Total Non-tax Revenue £15,140,000 
£86,967,000 Tota! Revenue ........... £85 052,000 





Of course, the great apparent falling-off in the Excise revenue 
is due to the transfer of £3,030,000 worth of licences to the 
Local revenue of the counties and towns. This account shows 
a deficit of £1,917,000, or nearly £2,000,000, for which Mr. 
Goschen proposes to provide, first, by taking €1,000,000 from 
the sum saved on the redemption of the Debt; next, by putting 
a new tax of 1 per cent. on all estates of more than £10,000 
left by will, personalty and realty to pay precisely the same ; 
and, lastly, by slightly increasing the tax on beer, so as to 
make it what Mr. Gladstone at first proposed in 1880. Thenew 
Death-duty he calculates to yield £800,000, and the extra 
Beer-duty £300,000; and these three sums would give him in all 
£2,100,000. Dedueting from this the calculated deficit of 
£1,917,000, there remains a surplus of £183,000. Mr. Goschen 
explained that he intended to introduce a separate measure for 
the restoration of the gold coinage, and that he hoped to 
effect this not out of new taxation, but out of a sum to be 
gained by securing a larger profit for the State from paper 
money. It is supposed that this means that he thinks 
of issuing ten-shilling notes, and of keeping a reserve of silver 
against the issue, the profit of the issue to pay for the 
expense of calling in the worn gold and renewing it. But 
this is, of course, mere conjecture, as Mr. Goschen did not 
explain his plans. 

The features of most general interest in the review of the 
year were these:—Mr. Goschen finds that the returning 
prosperity of the country does not show itself in a greater 
proportional consumption of food, while the alcoholic revenue 
is still falling off. It shows itself rather in the more rapid 
multiplication of business transactions, and consequently in 
the larger yield of the Stamp-duties; in the success of the new 
duty on sparkling wines (especially on the more expensive 
brands) ; and in the large number of new Companies started, 
1,743 having been registered in London alone, with a nominal 
capital of £132,000,000. Mr. Goschen said that he had been 
tempted to wish that he had imposed a somewhat larger tax 
on joint-stock Companies’ capital. 


Mr. Goschen concluded by a very effective summary of the 
effects of the three Budgets he had introduced, assuming for 
the moment that his new proposals would meet the approval 
of the House of Commons. Taking what he called his 
“ misdeeds ” first, he had diminished the Sinking Fund by a 
million and a half,—originally by two millions, of which he 
now replaces half-a-million; he had increased the Death- 
duties on fortunes above £10,000 by 1 per cent.; he had put 
the Succession-duty up to the point at which the Probate- 
duty now stands, as an Imperial tax. He had imposed a duty 
on sparkling wines; he had put £300,000 on beer; he had 
increased the Stamp-duties by about half-a-million; and he 
had caught in the net of Transfer-duties some foreign securities 
which were previously exempt. Such were his misdeeds. On 
the other hand, he had reduced the Tobacco-duties by £600,000 ; 
he had reduced the Income-tax by four millions; he had 
given two and a half millions in relief of local taxation. He 
had provided two millions extra for National Defence. He 
had converted £530,000,000 of Consols, securing an annual 
saving in interest of £1,400,000 at once, and £2,800,000 by- 
and-by; and he had paid off more debt during his two 
financial years than, excepting on one occasion, had ever 
been paid off before in the same time. Such was Mr. Goschen’s 
balance-sheet. We think that the nation will bear him out 
in saying that itis a record of large achievements. Indeed, 
we think that they will call it something more,—a splendid 
financial policy, splendidly accomplished. 


The Mahdi, according to accounts believed in Cairo, has 





cs 
been driven back upon Khartoum by “El Senoussi,” and is 
expecting attack even there. This statement is treateg in 
London as favourable news, but we are by no means sure that 
it is pleasant. It means that the head of the great sem. 
monastic organisation which has adherents from Tunis to the 
Congo, has beaten the Mahdists after a doubtful contest ragin 
for at least two years. That rids us and Egypt of one enemy, 
but only to substitute another who may prove much more 
dangerous. The Senoussia has been accumulating means 
for a generation, intends, we may be certain, to extend its 
rule, and once in possession of Khartoum, may strike south. 
ward at Emin Pasha, or northward at Egypt itself, always 
the great object of desire to the desert tribes. We may have 
again to fight for the Valley, and that soon, which, ag 
we are always cheated of our reward by French Jealonsy, 
is not a pleasing prospect. It is a curious destiny which 
at this time of day makes the movements of “ Saracens ” 
once more important to Englishmen, and compels them 
to be interested in “ Paynim” organisations, as in the 
days of the third Crusade. Fortunately, the new armonr of 
civilisation is more effective than that of the knights of old, 
or El Senoussi might put us out of Egypt without much 
trouble. His men are as brave as our own, and probably fiye 
times as numerous. 


The London Council will do one thing, at any rate. It 
will take the youthfulness out of Lord Rosebery. It held a 
sitting of five hours on Tuesday, principally occupied in 
discussing a Report by the “ Parliamentary Committee,” 
recommending it to support or oppose half the Bills of the 
Session. The principal subject of discussion was the Lease. 
holds Enfranchisement Pill, which it was resolved to support 
by 72 to 30, though one Radical, Mr. Torr, strongly opposed 
the proposal. He wants to tax the ground on which the 
Metropolis is built, and being shrewd, sees clearly that if the 
500,000 leaseholders become freeholders, he will never get 
his tax. After the division, the Chairman pathetically re. 
quested the Councillors to get to work; but Mr. Marks 
was obdurate, and proposed and carried an addition to 
the Parliamentary Report asking for a right to tax Mr. 
Willing for the benefit of the community. He did not put it 
in that way, of course, but that is the upshot of the proposal 
to tax advertisements on hoardings, which would only be fair 
if the object were to suppress those nuisances. The Council 
then turned to business, and seemed inclined to reject the 
Metropolitan Board’s project of a foot-tunnel under the 
Thames at Blackwall, costing £318,000. It was informed, 
however, that the East End wished for it, especially Poplar, 
and submitted at once. A job, did you say? How can there 
be a job in a popular project ? 





A remarkable incident of the hurricane at Samoa is re- 
lated this week. Captain Kane, commanding the ‘ Calliope, 
finding his vessel in danger, turned her head to the storm and 
endeavoured to steam out of the harbour of Apia in the teeth 
of the hurricane. For a few minutes it seemed as if Nature 
must win, but the engines were good and the engineers daring, 
and inch by inch the ‘Calliope’ made way. As she passed the 
great American corvette ‘Trenton,’ her crew of four hundred, 
who knew their vessel was drifting on the reef and were 
momently expecting death, recognised Captain Kane’s daring 
seamanship, and with true professional, and we may add, 
American feeling, gave the ‘Calliope’a vigorous cheer. That 
is something in a world of jealousies and timidities, and it was 
not the only fact connected with the incident that is pleasing to 
Englishmen. Enough, perhaps, has been said of Captain 
Kane, who only did his duty well; but enough has not been 
said of the ‘Calliope’s’ engines. It was their quality and 
condition which enabled the commander of the ‘Calliope’ to 
adopt a plan from which both German and American, with 
older engines, necessarily shrank. 


Friday night and part of Tuesday night were again devoted 
by the House of Commons to the condition of Donegal, where 
Mr. Parnell declared the Government to be acting brutally im 
using the “ battering-ram” in evicting people so poor that if 
they quitted their houses no one else would take them. He 
drew a pathetic picture of the condition of these people, and 
asked that Government should see that they were relieved. 
Mr. Balfour, in reply, fully admitted their poverty, but asked 
how it could arise from rents which were under a shilling? 
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week, and whether Mr. Parnell held poverty to be sufficient 
excuse for defiance of the law. As to the battering-ram, it is 
the most humane method of overcoming the fortifications 
which the people, misled by Mr. Parnell’s friends, raise against 
the agents of the law, although their rights when they pay their 
rent are protected by laws unknown in the most democratic 
countries of Europe or America. It is rapidly coming to this, 
that the Ten Commandments were only intended to bind the 
wicked people who pay Income-tax. 


Mr. Justice Stephen and Baron Huddleston, in the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court, decided on Saturday that 
a woman could not be elected toa County Council. The basis 
of the decision was one given in the case of * Chorlton v. 
Leng,” in which four eminent J udges held that, in the absence 
of special legislation, the legal incapacity of women to vote 
for Members of Parliament resulted from the unbroken usage 
of centuries. Such a usage has also debarred women from 
municipal office, except in a rare case or two in which women 
have served by deputy. Itis, therefore, just to presume that had 
the Legislature intended to remove the disability, it would 
have done so by express enactment. Lady Sandhurst, there- 
fore, against whom the question has been tried, is declared 


disqualified for the London County Council, and her seat: 


given to the next candidate, Mr. Beresford Hope. The case 
will, of course, be appealed; but there can be little doubt that 
the decision will be upheld. Mr. Reid argued justly that our 
forefathers had not barred out women by express enactment, but 
that was because they never dreamed of the possibility of women 
seeking such an office. They did not bar them out by statute 
from commanding men-of-war. We have no objection to 
their admission to the Councils, but we warn Members that 
the result will not be what is generally expected. The majority 
of women have Conservative instincts; but the majority of 
the kind of women who will accept such posts will be Radicals 
of a pronounced type. 

Sir John Lubbock received yesterday week at the National 
Liberal Club, a deputation from a small minority of his 
London University constituents who disapprove of his sup- 
port of the Irish policy of the Government. They were 
headed by Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., and Mr. Picton, M.P., 
who made the usual complaints of the Liberal Unionists for 
supporting “coercion.” Sir Henry Roscoe was more com- 
plimentary to Sir John Lubbock personally than he was 
wncomplimentary to the policy which he supported; but Mr. 
Picton was more austere, and spoke of the coercion practised 
in Ireland as “barbarous.” Sir John Lubbock’s reply was 
courteous, but perfectly firm. He remarked on the relatively 
small numbers of the rémonstrants; observed that they took 
no notice of the Irish minority, which could not be put at less 
than a quarter of the Irish people, who warmly supported the 
Government policy; and asked where was the “ gagging” of 
which complaint was made, seeing that 103 Irish Members 
speak their minds in Parliament with great ability and at 
inordinate length, while London, with an equal population, 
sends up less than 70 representatives ; and seeing also that 
the Irish Press attack Mr. Balfout with the utmost vindictive- 
ness and are never prosecuted for doing so. The deputa- 
tion retired, having expressed their gratitude to Sir John for 
remarks which could hardly have given them pleasure,— 
unless it gave them pleasure to realise that they had made no 
impression, and that Sir John Lubbock is confident not only 
that he is right, but that the great majority of his University 
constituency heartily support him. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, whose knowledge even Parnellites will 
not dispute, publishes in the Times of Wednesday a short 
history of Clare and Kerry, two counties where agrarian 
outrage has been most prevalent. Between 1877 and 1880, 
the highest average of agrarian crimes in these two counties 
was 34; but on the establishment of the Land League, it rose 
at once to 380 in 1880, and 514 in 1881. By 1885, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Crimes Act, it sank to 155, rose when that Act 
expired to 350, and sank again under Mr. Balfour’s Act to 203 
in 1888, and only 34 in the first quarter of 1889. There is 
nothing surprising about these figures, which only prove that 
in Ireland, as everywhere else, when profitable crime is 
punished, profitable crime tends to become extinct. More- 

over, in October, 1887, 783 persons were being ruthlessly 
hoycotted—that is, excommunicated under penalty of out- 











rage on all who disregarded the popular edict—whilst on 
January Ist, 1889, only 42 persons were being victimised 
in that cruel way. The improvement is palpable, and is 
exactly of the kind which civilised government is instituted 
to secure, though one black spot still- remains. There 
are persons in Clare and Kerry who, when put on oath, think 
it necessary to tell the truth even about agrarian outrage, and 
other persons who think themselves justified in taking empty 
farms; and of these two classes of criminals, no less than 
208 are still under special police protection. 


The German Government, which has arranged for a Con- 
ference of America, Germany. and Great Britain to settle the 
fate of Samoa, is indignant at some American nominations 
for the purpose. Mr. Blaine has selected as one Commis- 
sioner Mr. Bates, who recently discussed the question in a 
tone which even American critics declare disqualifies him for 
such a post. He has also selected Mr. Sewall, the anti- 
German Consul-General in Samoa, not, indeed, as Commis- 
sioner, but as purse-bearer to the Commissioners,—that is, in 
fact, as prompter and referee for facts. The Cologne Gazette 
has been instructed to say in reference to these appointments, 
that they do not indicate any desire in Washington for a 
satisfactory arrangement. The Chancellor will not, it is said, 
object; but he conceives that the Americans, having every- 
thing new, have a new idea of diplomacy. It is believed at 
Washington that the Government will accept no terms 
except the absolute autonomy of Samoa, and that Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Sewall have been appointed to make that decision clear. 





Archdeacon Farrar writes an enthusiastic letter to the 
Christian World which he says is not meant to be “polemical;” 
but unless it is meant to prepossess public opinion against the 
Bishop of Lincoln, we cannot compliment the Archdeacon on 
his tact in choosing opportunities. His subject is the worth- 
lessness of ritual and sacramentalism to feed our moral and 
spiritual life, and the tone of it may be gathered from the 
peroration :—*“ No! nations are saved by righteousness and by 
manliness, and by self-denial, and by the preaching of simple 
Christ to simple men, not by mitres and candles and chasubles, 
and such gewgaws, filched from Aaron’s wardrobe or the 
Flamens’ vestry.” Moreover, there is a very strong invective 
against those who attach importance to the Eucharist itself. 
We observe, nevertheless, that the Archdeacon does not seem to 
apply fairly his own test of true religion,—namely, the purity 
of life to which it leads. We suppose that few would deny 
that the Bishop of Lincoln and the late Mr. Mackonochie, and 
a very great majority of the Ritualist clergy at the present 
time, have been remarkable for righteousness of life, and have 
believed that sacramentalism has greatly helped them in the 
effort to lead a noble and self-denying life. Why, then, does 
the Archdeacon level this bitter attack on a party who, tried 
by his own test, are among the salt of the earth? Perhaps he 
only means to say that, good as they are, they would be a vast 
deal better if they held the theology of Archdeacon Farrar,— 
a pious opinion, doubtless, in the Archdeacon, but one which 
it may be permitted even to those who cower before the diffuse 
rhetoric of the Archdeacon, to doubt. 


The latest development of facilities for investment strikes 
outside observers as an odd one. There is a perfect mania for 
the formation of Trust Companies, associations which invest 
their shareholders’ capital in all kinds of securities,—foreign 
railways, telegraph companies, gas companies, and what not. 
Within a year or two, £25,000,000 have been asked for by 
these Companies and obtained, and their immense purchases 
are now driving many securities up to unprecedented figures. 
The idea of the public seems to be that as such Companies 
divide their investments, they must be safe; but if that is the 
case, why cannot investors divide their committals for them- 


| selves, and so save not only the cost of management, but the 
| additional risk involved in the chance that a Trust Secretary 


may steal the bonds? Is it laziness that influences them, or 
humility ? We believe that the latter feeling is infinitely more 
potent than is suspected, and that a Trust Company would 
attract business though it invested only in what are called 
Trustee Securities, and divided only 34 per cent. There are 
masses of money in the hands of people who have absolutely 
no self-confidence at all. 


Bank Rate, 2) per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Thursday 98) to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S BUDGET. 


M* GOSCHEN has hardly been a lucky Chancellor of 
a the Exchequer, though he has been certainly the 
most brilliant since Mr. Gladstone, and his Budgets com- 
pare favourably even with Mr. Gladstone’s best Budgets. 
But he has had no surpluses to deal with which were not 
mortgaged beforehand to some prearranged policy. When 
he first became Chancellor of the Exchequer, moreover, he 
found our richest classes as well as the farmers in a very 
depressed condition, and it was only the increasing savings 
and investments of the lower-middle class,—the income of 
Companies with a great number of shareholders,—that 
kept up the Revenue at all. The pressure on the wealthy, 
and on the agricultural interest generally, was so severe in 
1887 that Mr. Goschen, greatly to his credit, and in spite 
of the vehement protests of his old comrades on the 
Opposition benches, determined to diminish the fixed 
payments out of which the Sinking Fund was pro- 
vided, from £28,000,000, where it had been placed by 
the late Lord Iddesleigh, to £26,000,000, in order that 
he might remit a penny on the Income-tax, and so give 
some fresh stimulus to reviving trade. The economists in 
full chorus denounced this proposal as utterly immoral, 
but time has fully vindicated it. No one who read Mr. 
Goschen’s speech of last Monday will doubt for a moment 
that Mr. Goschen has paid off more debt by his courageous 
disregard of conventional economics, than he would have 
done had he not in 1887 relieved the pressure on the 
income of the people. Then came the year of the Local 
Government Bill and of the huge assignments of national 
revenue to local purposes which that Bill required, and 
which again deprived Mr. Goschen of any surplus. And 
now in 1888, Mr. Goschen has not only had to give 
away, according to promise, another smaller cantle of 
national revenue to local purposes, but he has had to 
provide for the Naval Defence Fund, which has swallowed 
up all his resources. Therefore, we say that Mr. Goschen, 
though he has been a brilliant, has not been a lucky 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has had to row against 
the stream, to create for himself his own opportunities 
out of his difficulties; and this he has really done. He 
has stimulated production by reducing the Income-tax ; 
he has paid off a large amount of debt, and provided for 
the extinction of a great deal more; he has lowered the 
rate of interest; he has relieved the pressure on local 
taxation by two and a half millions a year; and he has 
provided the means for a great increase of our naval 
defences,—all without the smallest additional pressure on 
the poor. ‘That is what we call brilliant finance, and 
brilliant finance effected not by making use of obvious 
and conspicuous means, but in spite of great discourage- 
ments and impediments. It is a long time since any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has inspired so much con- 
fidence, and within two years redeemed so many promises 
of financial reform. 

Of the Budget of Monday, it is tolerably safe to say that 
it will encounter no very serious opposition, unless the dis- 
content of the richer brewers with Mr. Goschen’s minute 
addition to the Beer-tax can be accounted serious, which we 
do not think it can. The chief feature of Mr. Goschen’s 
proposal is to impose a new Death-duty of 1 per cent. 
on estates of either personal or real property exceeding 
£10,000, which Mr. Goschen regards as a proposal quite 
in harmony with that which allows incomes under £400 a 
year to be taxed only upon the difference between £150 
(the maximum untaxed income) and their actual amount. 
This implies, apparently, a belief that persons who have 
less than that income have greater proportional sacrifices 
to make in paying Income-tax than those who have larger 
incomes; and if this be so, then estates of £10,000 and 
upwards (£10,000 at 4 per cent. would yield £400 a year) 
could pay a higher Estate-duty than estates falling under 
that value, without involving more than an equal sacrifice 
from those who inherit them. The principle is, indeed, a 
recognition of something reasonable at the bottom of the 
notion that a higher rate of taxation for the rich is 
not inconsistent with an equality of burden; yet it 
does not involve the injustice and oppressiveness of the 
impot progressif. It is, of course, a very rough and partial 
recognition of the notion that well-to-do people have 








less difficulty in contributing to the wants of ~ 
than the poor, without the mischievous siamo 
to saving which a regular rise in the rates of taxation 
for the higher incomes would involve. If anybody hed 
to say that it is in effect a ransom paid to the poorest 
for the toleration of wealth, we could only characterise 
that description as a paradoxical way of indicating that 
it is not unjust to do in a milder form for the strugglin 
classes something like what we have long recognised a 
obligation to do for the destitute classes—namel] 
assure them that there is no wish in the classes above 
them to drive them to desperation; that, on the con. 
trary, there is a wish to render their position somewhat 
more hopeful. If we rightly do that on a large scale 
for the destitute, it cannot certainly be wrong to do it on 
a much smaller scale for the struggling classes, so ag to 
render saving easier to them, and to diminish the chance 
of their sinking into the class below them. If the destitute 
are to be saved from dying of hunger on conditions which 
only those who are really in danger of starvation will accept 
it cannot be objectionable in principle, and it may be very 
prudent, to attenuate the difficulties of those who are fear. 
ful of sinking into poverty, but who have the chance of 
rising into the possession of a modest competence. Mr. 
Goschen has only carried out in relation to the Death. 
duties the principle which has already been acknowledged 
in the assessment of Income-tax as well as in the Poor-Laws. 
Of course, there are plenty of people who call this practical 
socialism, as there are plenty who call the Poor-Law 
practical socialism. But experience seems to show that 
“practical socialism” of this very moderate kind has a 
much greater tendency to prevent than to accelerate the 
descent to real socialism. 

One of the most remarkable evidences of Mr. Goschen’s 
prudence in taking a penny off the Income-tax two years 
ago, when he was so vehemently assailed for pursuing that 
course, is the evidence he produced that the gradual 
rise of wages of which he had proof from all sides, 
is not leading to increased expenditure on drink, or, 
so far as can be judged, on luxuries of any kind like 
tea and coffee, and is leading to a vastly increased in- 
vestment in the new Companies,—of which we can only 
say that we sincerely hope that the majority of them may 
prove to be sound. It is clear that, on the whole, the 
working classes have not been much pinched for the 
articles of consumption they most use, for if they had 
been, the rise in wages would have led at once to a greatly 
increased expenditure on articles like tea, coffee, beer, and 
the rest. But with the rise of wages there has been no 
such increase. The consumption of tobacco has somewhat 
increased, but in tea the only effect has been that stronger 
teas are used, and used economically, so that though as 
much stimulus is got out of these stronger teas, no larger 
quantity, in proportion to the population, is bought. The 
use of spirits and beer, on the other hand, is still de- 
clining, and the way in which the new prosperity tells is in 
the larger desire of the relatively poor to invest in joint-stock 
Associations, from which they hope for profit. In other 
words, the prosperity of England is coming to mean more 
and more the prosperity of the lower-middle class, and this 
even though during the two years since Mr. Goschen 
first became Chancellor of the Exchequer, the exceptional 
pressure even on the richer classes has diminished, while 
the prosperity of the lower-middle class has greatly in- 
creased. We are become more and more a people of increasing 
collective wealth, with decreasing averages of individual 
wealth,—a people whose industry and whose prosperity 
depend on the number of persons of small wealth and 
narrow activities. That is a great change from the England 
of old. But if there ever were a financier who understood 
well the secret of managing the affairs of such a people, 
that financier is Mr. Goschen. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

E wonder if the American people are at all aware of 

the extent of the influence they lose through the 
carelessness exhibited at Washington for the courteous 
usages of diplomacy. They are, from their unassailable 
position, becoming the most powerful people in the world, 
they are usually disinterested as to any events not occurring 
on their own continent, and they might, if they pleased, with 
a little judicial impartiality, exercise a dominant influence 
on international opinion. Their judgment might be felt 
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Jike the judgment of — ee 
ir diplomatists are usually well chosen, an e e- 
- eptionally popular in the old societies to which they 
am vet their politicians at home often lower their 
ee by conduct which is regarded in Europe as almost 
eously rude. The English public is accustomed to 

poe difficulties,” and therefore understood the Sackville 
= but in spite of its good-humoured sense, the 
use left a sting behind it which, but for that 
pee cheer as the ‘Calliope’ steamed out of the 
harbour of Apia, might for some time have poisoned the 
relations of the two — An incident like that _ 
» quite admit, remove soreness even from 
Set wits ; but then, that was not arranged by the 
American State Department. Old people grow sensitive 
when they a bs a 4 ——— 

‘ni of all Ministers feel the slightest failure in 
, Even Mr. Balfour, who bears so much insult 
with such a debonair Lage ai —— ken a 

deep well-spring of inner pride, wou ardly 
a tes with a Foreign Office which called 
him frequently the “base, bloody, and brutal Balfour ; 
and aw are a ~ ng less 
than that. rince Bismarck, for instance, 
a9 he uses rough language when he intends it—he 
told the Prince of Augustenburg once that Prussia “had 
hatched the chicken, and could wring _ its neck,” the 
“chicken” being the Prince’s own pretensions to Holstein 
—is evidently wounded mn sig of Mr. — as 
f the Commissioners for the Conference on Samoan 
affairs Mr. Bates has written publicly on those affairs, 
and has written in a way to give personal offence to both 
the German Court and _ Chancellor : “— to select 

im as Commissioner would in any other Government 
a wilful affront. Prince Bismarck having resolved 
not to quarrel with Washington, only grins sardonically 
through the Cologne Gazette; but the incident will not 
make him more obliging, and if by any accident he should 
get a fair chance, Mr. Blaine will find on _ is doy, 
when German votes are as important as Irish, that in 
politics, as in social life, discourtesy seldom pays. The 
further appointment of Mr. Sewall, once Consul-General 
in Samoa, and supposed to be a deadly opponent 
of German influence there, as “disburser of expenses 
to the Commissioners,” is of less importance, as every 
Conference has its prompters and ear-flappers standing 
behind it; but it is accepted as proof that America 
does not intend to be impartial. She means, it is 
thought in Berlin, to have her own way, and though 
it has been decided that she should have it, such open 
indifference to etiquette does not tend to develop national 
esteem. The Americans are practically telling the Germans 
to clear out of Samoa. That may be a just, or necessary, 
or far-sighted command—we are not discussing American 
policy, which is usually justified by the event—but the use 
of diplomacy is to invest such commands with the air 
either of friendly arrangements or of decisions by a com- 
petent Court. It is for that, among other objects, that the 
world maintains a great profession, instead of trusting, as 
Mr. Cobden wished, to letters through the post. The 
Americans should see that, if only because they are them- 
selves so sensitive, and feel a failure of courtesy, which 
they can only resent, more than a failure of justice, which 
they can usually avenge. 

The effect of such failures is indefinitely increased by 
the special position of the Union among the nations of the 
world. If she were a small Power, her “ original idea of 
diplomacy,” as the German Chancellor’s penmen call it, 
might be considered a caprice, and passed over with a 
smile; but her people are becoming the greatest nation in 
the world. It is probable that nothing short of actual 
Violence would now induce any nation to attack her, while 
she could, if she pleased, almost ruin the commerce of any 
nation on the globe. It is true she has scarcely any 
Regular Army, her twenty-five thousand men being over- 
Worked at home; but if a neighbouring planet kept no 
Army, it would not be subject to attack. Her coast, 
if threatened, would bristle with torpedoes and new 
means of destruction, and her Protectionists would be 
only too pleased if importation stopped. Her Navy, 
though still small, is rapidly increasing, so rapidly as 
to be a subject of special reports to the maritime 
Owers; and if war were in immediate prospect, her 
limitless command alike of money and men would soon 


draw a fleet together. Besides, apart altogether from her 
existing resources, the growth in the strength of the Union 
affects the imagination of the European States. There 
are children alive who will see, or at all events may see, 
the “North American Republic,” with a population of 
200,000,000, and the means of raising £300,000,000 a 
year; and the idea of incurring the enmity of such a 
Power is as appalling as the idea of fighting Russia 
would be, say, to Italy or Spain. America could 
be met only by a confederation of Europe, which, 
without some great change of circumstances, would 
be impossible, or possible only if all Europe felt it too 
dangerous to put up with the treatment one Power was 
receiving. This immunity from attack or affront is, how- 
ever, precisely the reason why American politicians should 
in foreign affairs be scrupulously just and courteous. We 
do not mean in that remark only to appeal to their 
generosity, though that feeling will weigh strongly with 
the general American people, but to their natural appre- 
ciation of what will constitute a wise and permanent State 
policy. Some day or other, perhaps soon, the Union 
will be exposed to some of the dangers which throughout 
history have beset any Power supposed to be too strong 
for the safety of the rest of the world. Every one of those 
dangers will be exasperated if the remainder of the Powers 
feel that they are treated with contumely, and their idea of 
contumely is, in the main, derived from their interlocutor’s 
manner. No German soldier at heart cares one straw if 
Samoa drops into the sea; but every German soldier cares 
if when a salute is required by etiquette, the salute is 
refused. If ever there is a combination against the Union, 
it will be on some question of honour, or feeling, or senti- 
mental European pride, not on interests or boundaries. 
We can make our point perhaps clearer by an illustration, 
which will be better understood on that side of the Atlantic 
than on this. The Union already stands towards the 
Spanish and Portuguese American States in the relation in 
which she may one day stand towards Europe itself. Her 
Foreign Office already claims something like a protectorate 
over both Americas, and desires to wield a preponderating 
influence from the St. Lawrence to Patagonia. It forbids 
any Government to cut the Isthmus of Panama, and warns 
Europe in a President’s speech not to meddle with any 
State “lying south of us,”’-though it may be four thousand 
miles off. If it persists in that desire, it will acquire such 
influence inevitably and naturally, unless it provokes the 
amour propre of the States in question into a combination 
in defence of their political independence. Those States 
have no charge to bring against their mighty neighbour 
except her masterfulness, and no fear of her except that 
they may be treated with too little consideration. Nothing 
but affront or injustice will tempt any of them even to 
appear to quarrel with the Union ; and it is even accidental 
affront or injustice, therefore, which an able diplomacy 
would most patiently avoid. The American people begin 
to see that, we imagine, for already appointments like that 
of Mr. Bates are sharply criticised; but they have not 
realised it quite fully, and are still inclined, when an agent 
commits a rudeness, to accept it as evidence of strength, or 
more frequently to wonder why the offended State cares 
about such a trifle. It cares just as American politicians 
care for an affront from the man who will be President, 
from a sense of wounded dignity which is intensified, 
not diminished, by an ill-defined fear. Chili, for example, 
has nothing to do with English quarrels, and no reason 
that we know of for dreading to receive Mr. Pierce Egan 
as American Minister; but his appointment will hardly 
make her more willing to be specially protected by Mr. 
Blaine. A little State dealing with a great one likes to 
be thought even more sensitive than it is, and good 
diplomacy in Santiago, as in Berlin, respects dignified 
prejudices as carefully as_ religious beliefs. Spanish 
grandezza must have died out very completely in Chili, 
just now a victorious State, if her statesmen feel honoured 
by a selection to which any of the old Courts of Europe 
would have at once objected. Grant anything about Mr. 
Egan that a Parnellite would say of him, and it is still 
unusual to select as Envoy a man who would proudly 
acknowledge the description of a fanatic Revolutionist. 


THE BIRMINGHAM & ROCHESTER ELECTIONS. 


E were absolutely wrong in our fears that the Con- 
servative anger felt in Central Birmingham at Mr. 








Bright’s candidature would imperil his election. Doubtless 
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it kept a considerable number of Conservatives away from 


the poll. So, and so only, can we account for the small’ 


total of votes in a constituency which must be considerably 
larger than it was in 1885, but which polled a much smaller 
vote. In 1885 the total poll was 9,205, and on Monday it 
was only 8,182, and this though everybody seems to be 
agreed that the register has some thousand more voters 
on it than it had in 1885. We have little doubt that a 
large number of Conservatives who would greatly have 
increased Mr. Bright’s majority stayed away from the poll 
because they were disgusted at not having Lord Randolph 
Churchill as a candidate; but then, a great number of 
Gladstonians must also have abstained from voting, or else 
the Liberal Unionist Party in Birmingham must be far 
more powerful than any one has given it credit for. If the 
Liberal vote of 4,989 in 1885 dwindled so low as 2,561 
solely in consequence of Liberal Unionist conversions, the 
Liberal Unionist Party in the constituency must be a very 
much more powerful party than any one supposed. We 
take it that in all probability a great many Gladstonians 
were unwilling to vote against Mr. Bright’s son,—perhaps 
at least as many as there were Conservatives unwilling to 
vote in his favour. But even if this be the explanation of 


the small total of voters, the great fact remains that in spite 


of a considerable amount of coldness in one section of 
the Unionist Party, the Unionist was returned by the 
enormous majority of 3,060 over his Gladstonian opponent. 
Yet we should hardly regard this as a final proof of the 
Unionism of Birmingham. The lesson of most of the 
recent by-elections seems to us to show that the great 


controversy of the politicians is not nearly so keenly felt 
by the electors as we are apt to suppose,—that personal 


considerations especially, weigh with them a great deal 


more than we usually think, and weigh more with them 
even than the wishes of the party managers. We 
believe the little defeat at Rochester, where Colonel 


Hughes-Hallett’s successor was beaten by 75 votes, was 


far more due to the unpopularity of Colonel Hughes-Hallett 


than to the popularity of Home-rule. At Kennington, 
again, it was probably the great personal popularity of 
Mr. Beaufoy much more than the popularity of Home-rule, 


which carried the day. It is idie to maintain, as a con- 
temporary maintains, that Birmingham is the Gideon’s 
fleece of politics, the only spot where the dew of blessing 
on the Home-rule cause does not fall. What do they say 
to the Enfield election, where the Conservative had a great 
victory,—a far greater victory than in 1885, though not so 
great as in the contest of 1886, which no one who knows 
anything of the matter regarded as a serious contest at 
all? What, again, is to be said to the ground gained by 
the Unionists at Stockton-on-Tees? to the ground gained 
in the West Riding (Barnsley) ? to the ground gained at 
Dewsbury? to the ground gained at Colchester ? to the 
ground gained at Doncaster? The simple truth is, that 
while the Gladstonians have gained on the whole,—as the 


Opposition generally do gain at by-elections,—they have 
gained, in England at least, no ground that promises them 
any change of result at the General Election. It is only in 
Scotland that they have the right to boast of a decided 
movement of opinion in Mr. Gladstone’s favour. In 
England we believe that the signs of the times do not 
betoken any general change of opinion. The use made 
of by-elections to express either local or general dis- 
satisfaction with the Government even when the electors 
do not at all intend to substitute the Opposition for 
the Government, is well known to every experienced 
politician ; and it is hardly conceivable that if opinion in 
England had changed as it is said to have changed, so 
important a place as Birmingham should not only show 
no sign of that change, but should appear to indicate a 
very startling change in the opposite direction. It may 
well be,—we believe it is,—true that personal feeling for 
Mr. Bright on the very morrow of his death has had 
more to do with keeping Gladstonians away from the poll, 
and in bringing Conservatives, who would have liked 
to stay away, to it, than any conviction on the Irish 
question. But then, that would not be so if opinion had 
turned very decidedly in the direction of Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals. To a very marked change of the tide, even 
personal considerations give way. And there has certainly 
been no very marked change of the tide in any part of Eng- 
land, North or South. So faras we can judge, we should say 
that English opinion remains where it was, and especially 
that it is still quite as much influenced as ever by considera- 





ried 
tions other than those which affect the Irish issue. M 
Bright’s name, we believe, counted for a great deal g 
than even his Unionism. But then, that imp}; — 
. . » that implies that 
neither Mr. Gladstone’s name nor Home-rule counted f, 
much inthe opposite scale. In Rochester, again, no do 's 
the name of Knatchbull-Hugessen counted for a good de 1 
and the long start which he had over his opponent jn the 
canvas of the constituency, for a good deal more The 
change of a hundred and sixty odd votes from one sits 
to the other is a small matter under such cireu ‘ 
stances as these, and hardly to be counted a decided 
political symptom at all. It merely proves that ; 
Rochester, as in other places, considerations other than 
political exert more influence than political consideration 
themselves. And that is still, we believe, true at by. 
elections over almost the whole of England, though ata 
General Election care for the political issue would probably 
regain its old influence. : 
The most important lesson of the Birmingham election 
is, however, quite clear,—that the political leaders of 
caucuses cannot much affect the votes of the electors unless 
they happen to be personally very popular. Here in Bir. 
mingham, there were two separate organisers hard at work 
to produce effects which, as a matter of fact, they cannot 
have produced. Mr. Osler was doing all in his power for 
Mr. Beale, while Mr. Rowlands openly encouraged the 
Conservatives not to support Mr. Bright, and even Sir 
James Sawyer was known to be very indignant at the 
pressure put on Lord Randolph Churchill to refuse to stand, 
Thus, the leaders on both sides were doing almost as much 
as was in their power to defeat Mr. Bright, but evidently 
without the slightest success. A certain number of Conger. 
vatives doubtless obeyed the word of command, and a few 
Gladstonians may have voted for Mr. Beale who would 
much rather have stayed away than oppose Mr. Bright; 
but, on the whole, neither party can have shown respect for 
the prejudices of its leaders, or Mr. Osler would have 
succeeded in getting a much larger number of Glad. 
stonians to the poll, and Mr. Rowlands would have 
succeeded in getting a much larger number of Con. 
servatives to stay away from the poll. A calm disregard 
of the suggestions of the caucus leaders on both sides 
was the main feature of the Central Birmingham elec. 
tion. And we suspect that in this respect Birmingham 
is not singular. Englishmen have no objection to keep 
step when they like their political errand. But when they 
do not, they have no scruple at all about falling out of the 
ranks. They not unfrequently prefer voting for a political 
opponent of whom they are proud, to accepting the word 
of command from a caucus leader of whom they are not 
proud. Mr. Chamberlain has had more to do with the votes 
both of Conservatives and of Gladstonians in this election, 
than either Sir James Sawyer or Mr. Alfred Osler. 


THE CRAWFORD CASE. 


R. ARTHUR TRAVERS CRAWFORD, recently 
Commissioner of the Central Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, is a man born into the world a 
little too late for his reputation. Seventy years ago he 
would have done well enough, and would have been known 
only as one of a class of whom -the Company was proud, 
the men who governed like satraps, lived in the style of 
nobles, keeping, for instance, hunting establishments like 
those of Native Princes, and maintained by “the sus- 
tained magnificence of their stately lives,” a high position 
in the native imagination. They often did their work, 
which was ruling with a high hand, exceedingly well; and 
they undoubtedly possessed a personal hold over the 
people such as is entirely wanting to their less individual 
and visible successors. They never were numerous, but 
they settled during three generations the native idea of 
what an English ruler would be when he rose to the top, 
and it proved an acceptable idea. It is not the execution 
of Nuncoomar which Bengalees remember about Warren 
Hastings, but his freehandedness, and the splendour of his 
habitual life. The class, however, whatever its merits, has 
finally died away, for the condition of its utility was that 
it should have large pay. Anglo-Indians never have 
private means, and with the immense reductions of the 
last half-century, the disappearance of the European firms 
which would advance almost any amount upon a calcu- 
lated chance of repayment when the official grew rich, an 
the alteration in the scale of necessary expenditure—which 
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twice what it was in 1840—the position of Satrap- 


js quite ; . 
aa came impossible to a perfectly honest man. Of 


Civilian be 


the four or five officers who have tried to assume it in the | 


last forty years, not one has, we think, escaped accusation, 
and all, we imagine, must at different periods have been 
steeped in debt. 
of the kind. The Government of Bombay—which does not, 
as seems to be imagined, consist of Lord Reay alone, but of 
Lord Reay and two Councillors—apparently consider Mr. 
Crawford a taker of bribes, but we agree with Lord Cross 
that the strong Commission which tried him was probably 
right in its more lenient verdict. Why should he take 


pribes, when wealthy natives were always ready to Jend 


him the money he required, and whén he never attempted 


Mr. Crawford has been the latest failure | 


taking any backward step, no refuge against the arguments 
of envy; but we trust that one point at least may be care- 
fully considered. When Indian allowances are next 
rearranged, let it be remembered that it is the fear of 
poverty at home, not in India itself, which is the tempta- 
tion to dishonourable conduct; and let every effort be 


' made, if needful by deductions on the spot, to make the 


pension system at once liberal and exact. At present it is 


neither. Chiefs of many departments are expected to retire 


(possibly was afraid) to look into his affairs ? The amounts, | 
after all, were not very tremendous—the total admitted is | 
£15,000, but suppose we double that—and Mr. Crawford | 


may have felt sure of a seat in Council, and consequently 
of a really great income for many years. At all events, 
it is of little use to appoint picked tribunals and then 
disregard their verdict; and the verdict is that Mr. 
Crawford, though a reckless borrower from natives of 
money beyond his means to repay, had not sunk to the 
utter debasement of an actual taker of bribes. The former 
offence is, however, one of the highest gravity. The debtor 
in India is the slave of the lender; the go-between—and 


| 


in such transactions between Europeans and _ natives, | 


there is always a go-between—is certain to take bribes 
nominally on the European’s account; and the lender 
himself, on account of his position as the great offi- 
cial’s creditor, often vaunts himself above the law. The 
practice, therefore, has always been prohibited under pain 
of dismissal, and Lord Cross, in dismissing Mr. Crawford, 
does but carry out a written as well as an unwritten law 
essential to the purity of Indian administration. The 
sentence is, of course, a crushing one to the individual ; 
but if the report of the Commission is correct, he brought 
it on himself, and in such a ease neither the character of the 
offender nor his services can be taken as claims to anything 
but more careful investigation. To exaggerate the verdict 
of the Commission even upon information not before the 
tribunal would have been unjust, but after that verdict 
Mr. Crawford could not remain in the service of the 
Crown. It was as necessary that he should go, as that the 
inferior Judges and Revenue Collectors who testified that 
they had bought their appointments should also go; and 
we are happy to believe that in their instance also, the 
India Office has shown itself inexorable. Pledges or 
no pledges, they are, if guilty, to be dismissed,—with 
compensation, if pledges of immunity were given, for the 
losses they incur. The decision of the Crown is right on 
all points, and the secrecy which has been maintained till 
the India Office could review the facts, whether harsh 
or not to individuals, is necessary to the freedom of the 
responsible Minister. 

We wish we had a chance of being heard—though we 
know we have no chance—when we ask our readers 
toconsider the danger in India of the steady reduction in 
allowances which is going on. That reduction has not 
gone so far as to impair the comfort of the administrators’ 
existence while in India, still less so far as to destroy the 
competition for appointments; but it has gone so far as 
to make irregular gain once more a serious temptation. 
There is not enough left to the official, after his monthly 
bills are paid, to save with, and what is left is reduced by 
one clear third by the fall in the value of silver, for which 
no one in India is responsible. The pecuniary pressure so 
universal in Europe is being felt among Anglo-Indians, 
and though they have not yielded to it, the old tradition 
of haughty honesty still ruling them, we doubt greatly if 
the position is a safe one. It is dangerous to dissociate 
power from comfort even in Europe—just look at Paris— 
and in India, where the wealthy both can and will, if they 
get the chance, buy Judges and Revenue officers as readily 
as American Corporations will—vide Mr. Bryce—it is not 
prudent to leave men possessed of vast authority oppressed 
with the fear of poverty in old age. We have great 


belief in the rectitude of the English cultivated, but 
we see how English barristers, engineers, speculators, 
and philanthropists thirst and intrigue and beg for Indian 
money—see Hydrabad narratives passim—and we doubt 
whether there was not wisdom in that older plan which 


Based Prefects and Pro-Consuls out of the reach of sordid 
are, 


There is no chance, of course, of the India Office 





on allowances insufficient tor English suburban life, and 
are then deprived, if they are not covenanted servants, of 
one-third of the sums originally promised. Economy in 
every Indian payment is not only wise, but a duty towards 
unrepresented taxpayers; but Services penetrated through 
and through with pecuniary anxiety are, in the circum- 
stances of Asia, never economical. Such arguments are 
considered now old-fashioned, but the men who used them 
first not only built the Indian Empire, but begot that tone 


|among the Services which, in a land where men would 


rather bribe than not, has made of bribe-taking the most 
disgraceful and the most infrequent of all administrative 
offences. 





THE PHYSICAL FORCE OF THE MOB. 

“TENHE hordes of barbarians of whom we have heard, 
who, issuing from their slums, will one day over- 

whelm modern civilisation, do not exist: there are bar- 
barians, but they are a handful, a small and decreasing 
per-centage ; a disgrace, but not a danger.” This is the 
judgment of no optimist at large, or mere sentimental 
dreamer, but of one of the ablest and most painstaking of 
workers among the poor of the Metropolis—Mr. Charles 
Booth—who, in a volume entitled ‘ Life and Labour,”’* 
gives to the world the results of a series of detailed in- 
vestigations as to the condition of the population in the 
East of London and Hackney, undertaken by him and 
a number of assistants no less competent than him- 
self. The facts and figures cited by him show con- 
clusively that the statement we have quoted above 
admits of complete justification. The information that 
he has collected proves, in a word, that the physical 
force of the mob—the rabble ready for violence and 
plunder—is, in relation to the total population, absolutely 
insignificant. Even in the poorest portion of the capital 
—the waste of brick that spreads eastward undiversified 
by a single rich man’s house, through seven parishes, and 
comprises within its boundaries nearly a million souls— 
the class from which mobs are drawn reckons little more 
than one in a hundred. If, then, we estimate the propor- 
tion borne by this class not merely to the inhabitants of 
the poorer quarters, but to those of the whole city, we 
shal] be able to place it at even a lower figure. It Mr. 
Booth’s calculation that the mob class is only 1:23 per cent. 
in the East End can be sustained, then most assuredly it 
does not amount to more than 1 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of London,—or only fifty thousand in five millions. 
It would be useless to comment on these statistics with- 
out first showing the grounds that exist for believing them 
to be correct. Mr. Booth’s method of obtaining them may 
be shortly explained. The School Board, for educational 
purposes, instructs its visitors to collect by a house-to-house 
investigation information as to the moral and economic 
status of the parents of the children liable to attend the 
3oard schools. The records of these visitations, supple- 
mented by extensive personal inquiries, and corrected by 
the experts of the Charity Organisation Society, form the 
basis of the tables compiled by Mr. Booth. They have 
enabled him to classify the inhabitants of Kast London 
and Hackney with an exactitude which cannot well be 
challenged. The district he has chosen has a population of 
some nine hundred thousand persons. Of these, he finds 
that 8°88 per cent. are “ well-to-do,”—that is, for the most 
part, belong to the lower-middle and to what, for want 
of a better description, may be termed the “ servant- 
keeping class.” Next to them come those “in comfortable 
circumstances ”’—a division where the head of the family 
earns 22s. to 50s. a week, and where the standard of living 
is fairly high—and these he reckons at 55°88 per cent., or an 
absolute majority of the population. All who are placed in 
this class are distinctly above the line of poverty, for “ thos 
who, although getting the standard earnings, are poor 





* Life and Lebour. Vol. L, “East Loudon.” Evditel by Charles Booth. 
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through some exceptional circumstances (as illness, large 
family, &c.) have been placed in one of the classes below.” 
The inhabitants of East London who cannot fairly be 
reckoned as poor are thus taken together, 64°76 per cent. 
of the whole, or considerably more than half. In other 
words, the comfortable and well-to-do even in the East 
End are in a majority of some two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand. The analysis of the remaining minority shows 
that a large number even of them are in a position 
by no means of destitution. Those whom Mr. Booth 
reckons as the poor—i.e., persons whose earnings average 
18s. to 21s. a week—are 22°79 of the whole; while the 
very poor (mainly the casual day-to-day labourers, who 
sometimes cannot get but oftener do not desire regular 
work) are only 11-22 per cent. of the total. The figures we 
have given leave 1:23 per cent. of the population tested 
unaccounted for. This is the residuum, composed of ‘“ some 
occasional labourers, street-sellers, loafers, criminals and 
semi-criminals of all ages and both sexes.” They are 
mainly, Mr. Booth tells us, “inmates of the lowest class of 
lodging-houses or streets, and pick up a living by cadging, 


thieving, bullying,—in any way but by labour.” Small as | 


their numbers are, they are believed to be still decreasing. 
This is the body whom imaginative persons inclined to 
panic believe will some day march on the West End, cut 
the throats of its inhabitants, and appropriate their 
property. Whether prophecies so gloomy are likely 
to be falfilled we will not debate, except to say that 
if the wealthy and the educated let themselves be 
destroyed by those whom they exceed not only in 
uumbers but in every material resource, they will richly 
deserve to perish. 

It is possible, however, that we may be told by those 
pessimistically inclined that we are dismissing the danger 
far too airily. Mr. Matthew Arnold told the Americans 
that only a “remnant” in every country was capable of 
saving the State from ruin, and then drew consolation for 
his hearers from the fact that in a population so great as 
that of the States, “the remnant” is alsolutely, if not 
relatively, an enormous number. The English pessimist, 
borrowing his argument, may perhaps point out that 
even if the mob is ouly 1 per cent. in London, that 
fraction in a city so huge amounts to a corps d’armée, and 
that fifty thousand ruffians are quite capable of making a 
revolution. ‘In France,” he may argue, “an insignificant 
minority ruled Paris, and so the whole country, terrorising 
the majority into obedience: why should not the same 
thing happen in England.” Such a line of argument 
cannot, we admit, be met except by urging that the 
English race does not lose its head, and is not accustomed 
to obey through terror or through mere lack of resisting 
power. If the fifty thousand men who at the most com- 
pose the mob of London, is ever to get command of the 
city, we must suppose not merely the acquiescence or the 
virtual co-operation of those just below (which, of course, 
is possible), but of the whole of the comfortable classes 
whose existence depends upon the smooth working of the 
social machine and the encouragement of industry by the 
maintenance of law and order. Of course, if the men 
who are now well above the line of poverty, and who com- 
pose the bulk of the population, were to be so foolish as 
to be misled into the belief that a socialistic upheaval 
would benefit them instead of bringing them utter ruin, 
then we should no doubt run a very great danger. But is 
there any real ground for fearing that they will be so 
misled ? We believe not. The English working men are 
open and will listen to reason ; and since they can be shown 
conclusively that revolution could not fail to inflict the 
xreatest possible of injuries on them, we believe that it 
will be impossible to get them to adopt an attitude of 
sympathy with violence. In France, the rich and poor both 
suffered, but the poor the most. The rich, as a class, even 
at the worst, if not guillotined, saved enough of their 
wealth to keep themselves alive. The poor, on the other 
hand, often died of actual starvation, when disorder had 
dried up the sources of employment. If the majority of 
Englishmen do not realise this fact already, it is the business 
of those better informed to teach it them. It is not merely 
because they desire to stereotype the existing state of 
society that all reasonable persons oppose revolution by 
violence, but because it would mean miseries for the poor 
and the weak far greater than any that are endured to-day. 
The prevention of revolution is primarily a working-man’s 
question, for it is the working men who would suffer most. 





Whatever happens, the Lord Rothschilds and the M 
Brunners will somehow or other contrive to keep enoy i 
of their wealth to live on. It is not they, but the want 
the Mile End Road, whom revolution would force pt 
forced the owvriers of Paris in ’93, to fight in their hun . 
for the very offal in the streets. ger 

Before leaving Mr. Booth’s volume altogether, we must 
notice his proposals for dealing with the destitution of th 
East End, which, in spite of his apparently optimistic a: 
clusions, he rightly regards as a question of the utmost 
moment. Though we are not in such a bad way as peop} 
sometimes imagine, a very great deal remains to be Fie 
before our social condition can be pronounced really healthy 
To wait to take action till things grow worse Would }y 
the height of folly. Mr. Booth’s scheme is to leaye 
all the different classes of the community to their own in- 
dividual efforts, except the two lowest,—the residuum and 
the class of casual “ ne’er-do-weels.” The residuum—the 
criminal scum—he would leave to the police to be harried 
out of existence. The “ne’er-do-weels” he would attempt 
to improve by State aid, by placing them in industria] 
communities, where they would be forced to do regular work 
in exchangs for food, shelter, and dress. Of course, the 
interference with the liberty of the subject is the crux of 
such a proposal. This difficulty Mr. Booth proposes to 
get rid of thus. He gives up the idea of direct compulsion, 
but would enforce by law a standard of life so high, that 
the members of the class in question would be forced either 
to mend their ways and take regular work, or else to accept 
the relief offered them, and enter the State communities, from 
whence, if they improved, they might rise to the free ranks 
of society. Though the plan is in many ways admirable, 
we fear that it would break down in practice over the pro- 
posal for raising by law the standard of existence. We 
cannot, however, debate the matter here, but will only 
express once more our sense of the ability and the thorough. 
ness with which Mr. Booth has carried out his work, and 
of the very valuable contribution which he has made to our 
knowledge of the social conditions under which we live. 

A NEW DISPERSION OF THE JEWS. 
\ JE wish Miss Beatrice Potter, who knows the London 
' Jews so well, and has just published such a sym- 

pathetic account of their position, would explain why, on 
her view of their character, their immigration into England 
and America is not on a larger scale. The total effect of 
her account is that the foreign-born Jews, or children of 
foreign-born Jews, who include 75 per cent. of all the Jews 
in London, are distinctly abler and more industrious people 
than Englishmen of the same class. Their long persecu- 
tion has eaten out the inept and the lazy from among them, 
just as their residence in horrible quarters has eaten 
out the families liable to malaria; and the Jews are, 
almost from the moment they land, able to provide for 
themselves, the idea that thousands of them are paupers 
being an error, based on a misconception of the work of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, which is really a great 
association for grants in aid of self-help. Educated in 
their own law, which is a whole body of literature, and 
in “calculations,” forced to be wary, self-restrained, 
and persistent, they have acquired, Miss Potter says, a 
narrow but deep intellectual strength, which places them 
far before their rivals in the struggle for existence. They 
accept any work they care to do, that is, any work in 
which skill is as important as strength; they will work 
steadily for fifteen hours a day; and when cut of work, 
they take to little trades, and prosper all the more. 
They rise, in fact, steadily to comparative prosperity, and 
move away to less squalid homes, leaving their original 
task, which was work under sweaters for wages made 
sufficient only by their excessive toil, to other swarms of 
their kinsfolk, who repeat in their turn the rising process. 
They undersell the Christians at all turns, they get the 
advantage of them in all bargains, and unless they fall 
victims to their grand vice, which is incessant. gambling, 
they always succeed in accumulating money. If they had 
any “social morality” indeed—that is, any care for the 
community in which they dwell—the Jewish immi- 
grants, who pay all taxes, commit no violent crimes, and 
devote themselves to gain, treating their women and 
children the while with exceptional kindness, would be, 
according to economists’ ideas, almost ideal citizens, and 
iustead of being disliked, as Miss Potter allows they 
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are should be welcomed as valuable additions to the 


y unity. 2 * 
Why, + do they not arrive in thousands instead of 


hundreds a year ? A great fuss is made because they 
eount seventy thousand in a city which contains whole 
tribes of every kind of foreigner ; but if Miss Beatrice 
Potter’s account is true, if, that is, the Jews of London 
always rise, and must rise, by superior brain-power, if they 
have such a gift of thrift, and such a faculty of under- 
selling all around them, why do not a million of them | 
gradually settle in our great cities ? There are 2,612,000 | 
of them in Russia, where they are directly persecuted, | 
forbidden by law to engage in most reputable trades, 
‘ndluding, in some governments, agriculture, and where | 
at present, whenever they are unpopular, the officials let | 
the mob loose on them to drive them out by sheer violence 
and terror for their lives. There are 2,954,000 of them in 
Eastern Germany, where they are detested, though not 
robbed ; 1,648,000 of them in Austria, where hatred of 
them often dominates local elections; and perhaps a 
million of them in the Balkan States, where they are 
hardly regarded as human beings, and are exposed to 
every variety of ill-treatment and vexation. <A per- 
centage of these millions is no doubt well off, for they 
cannot be kept out of every occupation, and in some 
places, as Salonica, which is almost a Jewish city, they 
prosper inuch; but the great majority are exceedingly 
poor, and lead lives of the most painful anxiety, overwork, 
and fear. Their own accounts of their persecutions are 
heartrending, and all accounts in all quarters describe them, 
a little inconsistently perhaps, as at once astute, griping, 
andmiserable. Their long-continued suffering has stamped 
itself on their very faces; and Miss Potter says that you 
may see them in groups on the Hamburg steamers, “ men 
between twenty and forty years of age, of slight and stooping 
stature, of sallow and pinched countenance, with low fore- 
heads, high cheek-bones and protruding lips. They wear 
uncouth and dirt-bespattered garments, they mutter to each 
other in a strange tongue. Scattered among them a few 
women (their shapely figures and soft skins compare 
favourably with the sickly appearance of the men), in 
peasant frocks with shawls thrown lightly over their heads ; 
and here and there a child, with prematurely set features, 
bright eyes and agile movements. Stamped on the coun- 
tenance and bearing of the men is a look of stubborn 
patience ; in their eyes an indescribable expression of hunted, 
suffering animals, lit up now and again by tenderness for the 
young wife or little child, or sharpened into a quick and fur- 
tive perception of surrounding circumstances. You address 
them kindly, they gaze on you with silent suspicion ; a coarse 
German sailor pushes his way amongst them with oaths 
and curses ; they simply move apart without a murmur, 
and judging from their expression, without a resentful 
feeling ; whilst the women pick up their ragged bundles 
from out of the way of the intruder with an air of depre- 
cating gentleness.” Why, then, do they not come here 
and to America in swarms just as the Irish do, disperse 
themselves in the cities, and with their untiring industry, 
their talent for accumulation, and their health, cut out 
the native inhabitants not only from two trades as they 
are doing now, but from fifty? They are perfectly safe 
here, though they are not liked, and there is nothing 
whatever in the English climate, or the English manners, 
or the dominant English creed, which stands in the least 
in their way. They can learn English as well as any other 
language, and in England and America alone among the 
civilised countries of the world, they are exempted from 
the oppression they hate most, the conscription of their 
children. 
_ It may be said that the Jews of Eastern Europe are 
ignorant, but the ignorance must be fast disappearing as 
‘communication extends and as education spreads deeper 
and deeper in the cities. They are not more ignorant, we 
suppose, than those who do come, and their ignorance 
could be easily dispelled if their fellow-tribesmen chose. 
They are poor, no doubt, but their poverty ceases after a 
few years of English life, and they could help one another 
over, if they pleased, just as the Irish do. They always 
come, or nearly always, in families, and they could, one 
would think, gradually come by whole villages and districts. 
There must be room here for ten times their present 
numbers, and if there is not, there is no limit to the room 
in America and in the English Colonies. Why, then, do 





are forbidden to earn, and where the climate must be 
opposed to all those physical traditions which linger so long 
in every race that refuses to cross its blood? We hardly 
know a greater puzzle, and can offer only a single not 
very satisfactory explanation. It is, that the Jewish quality, 
which is brain-power, will not enable a whole people easily 
to find subsistence. There is room for a class, and a class 
comes; but to emigrate successfully in millions, a race 
must be prepared to do the hard outdoor work of the 
world, the ploughing, building, navigating, mining, and 
work in metals; and it is from these tasks the Jews shrink 
back. They are intensely industrious, but industrious only 
under cover. They will not settle on the land under any 
conditions, they do not turn builders, they detest the 
sailors’ life, and they avoid soldiering, and, conséquently, 
the openings for the mass of them are very few. A class 
flourishes, but not the nation; and their millions, seeing 
no certainty elsewhere, prefer the miserable certainties to 
which they have grown accustomed and amidst which 
they are at least among those they have always known. 
That may be the wrong explanation, and Miss Potter 
says it is, implying as she does that the reproach of not 
working levelled against the Jews is not true; but if it 
is wrong, we should say that a new dispersion of the Jews 
was an exceedingly probable event. As their ignorance 
clears away, and it is of necessity clearing away, we can- 
not conceive why, with the whole world before them, they 
should stop in that division of it where they are least likely 
to get on or to be tranquilly endured. No historian that 
we can recall has ever made it clear how they got into 
Russia, and East Germany, and Austria, or what induced 
them to quit the shores of the Mediterranean ; but that 
fact is less obscure than their apparent unwillingness to 
depart. We doubt very greatly, from all appearances, 
whether the dislike of them which reigns in their 
great habitats is at all abating, and should not wonder 
in the least if, in the near future, the cities both 
of this country and America had to face a problem 
compared with which the one over which Mr. Arnold 
White perplexes himself is mere child’s-play. If the Jews 
suffer by millions in Eastern Europe, if they will all work 
hard, and if they can all undersell Christians, what is 
there to prevent a million of them from swarming into 
London and Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow? That 
is what our people do when they are suffering, and the 
Germans, and the Italians; and for all the explanations as 
yet offered, we do not see why the Jews do not. 


LORD GRIMTHORPE TO THE RESCUE. 


T is an inseparable accident of Ritualist controversies 
that, sooner or later, Lord Grimthorpe must take part 
inthem. ‘The only thing that is not clear beforehand, is 
the precise moment at which he will intervene, and upon 
this a good deal hangs. If he mixes in the fray at the 
beginning, it becomes from the first a mere war of words. 
Lord Grimthorpe would despise himself if he could be justly 
accused of showing courtesy to an adversary. His favourite 
weapon is good, honest abuse. If he thinks his opponent 
a cross between a knave and a fool—and by a singular 
arrangement of Providence, this is what Lord Grimthorpe’s 
opponents invariably are—he does not scruple to tell him sc. 
That is a bad way of beginning an argument, and for this 
reason we are always glad when Lord Grimthorpe happens 
to have his hands full, and so is kept out of an eccle- 
siastical dispute until it has had time to run its natural 
course. Then we welcome his entrance into the field. 
The conclusion, such as it is, has been reached, and he 
has over-stayed his chance of doing mischief. Accordingly, 
we can watch the play of his quarterstaff with something 
more than equanimity. He is only amusing, and we are 
only amused. 
In the Times of Wednesday, Lord Grimthorpe executes 
a sort- of triumphant march. He has before him the 
whole correspondence evoked by the Dean of Windsor, and 
he proceeds to comment on it after his accustomed manner. 
Everybody knows what that manner is. It consists in 
telling the Ritualists that they have not a leg to stand 
upon, and that if they had either sense or honesty, they 
would cease pretending to have one. The only demerit of 
this method of argument is that it wholly fails to influence 
those at whom it is aimed. It reduces the strongest 
reasoner to the level of the weakest. Lord Grimthorpe 
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may have ample proof that Ritualists are all that he calls 
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them, but inasmuch as if he knew that his evidence 
was worthless he would naturally marshal it in this 
same frantic fashion, he throws away his chance of 
carrying conviction. People say, ‘There is another 
“Grimthorpe” in the Times, and think no more about 
it. In this particular letter, however, there happens to be 
a fraction of quiet argument, and as we should be sorry 
that anything so exceptional should pass unnoticed, we 
propose to extract it and see what it is really worth. Far 
down in the second column of his letter, it seems to have 
occurred to him that others besides Ritualists have shown 
alarm at the possible issues of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
trial, and that it may be well not to treat all the opponents 
of the Church Association as involved in the same con- 
demnation. So, with an obvious effort, Lord Grimthorpe 
makes a distinction. ‘You people,’ he seems to say, ‘ who 
profess to be uneasy about the ultimate result of the 
trial are not all of one type. In so far as you are 
Ritualists, you are, as I have often remarked, both fools 
and knaves ; in so far as you merely wish Ritualists to be 
tolerated, you are only fools. In this last capacity, I do 
not mind giving you a word of comfort. “I consider the 
talk on both sides about these things bringing on Disestab- 
lishment mere nonsense. Nobody worth minding wants 
it except those who want to steal our property.” The 
only people inside the Church who ever pretended to want 
it were the Ritualists, and they want it no longer; and as 
for the robbers outside the Church, they are of no account.’ 

There are a good number of people probably who would 
like to believe with Lord Grimthorpe. Supposing they 
were perfectly frank—that is the quality in which they 
come short of their great original—they would say some- 
thing like this :—‘If we could be sure that the exodus of 
the Ritualists ended there, we should not mind it in the 
least. We do not like their theology, or their zeal, or the 
type of Churchman they turn out when they are most 
successful. An Established Church without Ritualists 
—or, for that matter, without High Churchmen of 
any sort—would be just the Established Church we 
should feel most at home in. But we cannot quite 
satisfy ourselves that such an Established Church as 
this is really within our reach. This picture of a 
religion of common-sense, with the supernatural—well, 
not excluded, but kept in its place and, like the kitchen cat 
in a well-ordered house, not allowed to come upstairs— 
with no inconvenient enthusiasm, no impracticable piety, 
is it not too bright to be realised? If we stand by and 
look on while one extreme turns out the other, will not the 
divided house of the Establishment fall beneath the force 
of the attack from outside?’ Here comes in Grim- 
thorpe the Consoler. ‘Not a bit of it,’ he says. ‘ Perhaps 
if there were any serious attack to be expected from 
outside, your fears might have some meaning. But 
there is no serious attack to be expected. Nobody worth 
minding wants Disestablishment except those who want 
to steal our property. There is no need, therefore, to 
be the least alarmed at what the Church Association 
are doing. Rather you should wish them success. You 
would be glad to be rid of the Ritualists; so would they. 
Your ideal of a Church is not quite the same as theirs ; 
but for the moment, all that it is necessary for you to be 
agreed upon is the particular element you would like to 
exclude.’ 

It will be seen that the comforting dose administered 
by Lord Grimthorpe depends for its efficacy on two con- 
ditions,—that the only enemies of the Established Church 
“worth minding” are those that want to steal her pro- 
perty ; and that those that want to steal her property are 
not very much “ worth minding.” Lord Grimthorpe does 
not express this last condition in words, but he evidently 
implies it, because if they were very much worth minding 
—if, for example, they included a majority of the people 
of England—even their enmity would be a serious matter. 
The Gallios Lord Grimthorpe may be supposed to have 
in view when he says that “the talk about these things 
bringing on Disestablishment” is “ mere nonsense,” will 
do well to consider two things before they consent 
to be reassured by him. The first is, that he 
takes no account whatever of that section of Noncon- 
formists who have a religious objection to the whole prin- 
ciple of an Established Church. We do not say that they 
are a very large body ; but then, it is not necessary for the 
element in a party which supplies the informing and 
inspiring energy to be a very large element. It is enough 


if there is an abundance of inert matter into which it 
infuse life and force. The religious dislike of the Estab. 
lished Church comes in very conveniently to drape ap 
less presentable reason for attacking it. What by itaal 
might be rather a low motive for a crusade, becom 
respectable when it is associated with religion. ? 

The second consideration passed over by Lord Grim 
thorpe is this. It may give him pleasure to set dow 
every one who wishes to see the property of the Estah 
lished Church diverted to other uses as no better than a 
thief ; but even while he is allowing himself this indulgence 
he must be aware that the description is wholly inaccurate 
and misleading. In the estimation of those who “want Dig. 
establishment,” Church property—apart from recent endoy, 
ments—is simply national property set apart for a particulay 
use. When a defender of the Established Church says tha 
to divert this property to another use is robbery, he ordi. 
narily means nothing more than that he likes the use tp 
which it is now devoted better than the use to which it js 
proposed to devote it. That is our position. We would 
very much rather that Church property should continye 
to be devoted to the maintenance of religion than that 
it should be applied to the provision of elementary 
schools or to paying off the National Debt. Buta may 
who is enthusiastic about education or about finance, and 
cares nothing at all about religion, would naturally be of 
the opposite opinion, and to dismiss him as a thief who 
wants to steal somebody else’s property would be simply 
a misuse of language. Any one, therefore, who is tempted 
by Lord Grimthorpe to think the assailing forces so con. 
temptible that the Established Church may safely resort 
to what is vulgarly called ‘“ chucking out,” will do well to 
bear in mind, first, that these assailinge forces are not 
wholly actuated by a wish to lay hands on Church 
property, and next, that even among those who are 
actuated by this motive there may be a genuine en. 
thusiasm for what they hold to be the public weal. Leave 
the Church Association to do its work unhindered by all 
means, provided that you are willing to risk Disestablish. 
ment. But, at all events, keep clear of the mistake of 
underrating the forces which are interested in bringing 
about Disestablishment. They are stronger than Lord 
Grimthorpe thinks. 








NOTORIETY OR DEATH. 


( NE explanation that is offered of the murder and suicide 
near Trent, in Derbyshire, which has been the talk of 
the week, will appear to many well-informed persons absolutely 
incredible. On Saturday evening, a young clerk named Feron, 
employed in a house of business in Derby, and a girl of nineteen 
named Lilian or Lily Burford, who had been on the stage, but 
had lately sought a situation as a barmaid, were found dead in 
a first-class railway-carriage at Trent. The man had evidently 
shot the girl, and then himself; and it came out on inquiry 
that she had consented to her own death, and had spoken of 
its imminent probability to her friends. It also came out, 
incredible as it will be considered, that while the young man 
pleaded to his friends some incurable internal disease, the 
main, though not the only motive for the girl’s assent to 
the crime, was a passionate desire for notoriety. The 
two were lovers, though they had only been acquainted 
three weeks; but though there were obstacles to their 
union, Feron being dependent on his father, and Miss Burford 
being engaged to another man, they were not of the insu: 
mountable kind, certainly not of the kind which would bk 
likely even in the romantic to produce despair of life. Indeed, 
there were no symptoms of despair. Both were perfectly 
cheerful on the morning of Saturday, they were enjoying 4 
day’s holiday together, and the man at least was not at the 
end of his pecuniary resources. Both informed thelr 
acquaintance that they intended to die in the train, the 
man, who spoke just before he entered the carriage, using 
the word “suicide,” which, as he was smiling, his friend 
supposed to refer to his approaching marriage. The girl, 
again, was supposed to be joking, when, earlier in the day, she 
said the same thing, she added that her only regret was that 
she should not see the faces of those who opened the carriage 
door, or read what the-newspapers had to say of the event 
They meant to make a sensation, she said, with their deaths, 
and of course she was disbelieved; yet it appears to be 





certain that she meant her words, and moreover, that this 
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desire to create a sensation, to cause an excitement, to enjoy 
notoriety even after death, was, if not the sole, at least one 
determining motive of her part in the wer 
Many people, probably a majority of the intelligent, will 
declare the whole story false, and assume that the wretched 
couple, though they had clearly resolved to die together, were 
bothactuated by some other impulse or dominant circumstance 
«hich they took some pains to conceal. They are incredulous 
of such heedlessness both of suffering and of life, except 
through the influence of some strong passion, and will deny 
that the passion for notoriety could be strong enough. 
We think their incredulity ill-founded, and due to a very 
common failure to comprehend emotions they do not feel. 
It is too much the custom of observers, and especially 
of observers who write, to assume that, essentially, all 
human beings are alike, and that especially they are 
all actually or potentially the victims of precisely the same 
passions. That is not true. Nothing is more certain in 
modern life than that there are men and women so free 
from some of the strongest passions of human nature 
that they hardly comprehend their existence, and do not 
in the least realise their impelling force. Hardly any 
passion is so strong with some natures as that of envy; 
yet most of our readers will probably acknowledge that 
they know persons of whom they are sure not only that 
they are absolutely without it, but that they would dis- 
believe in it as a controlling impulse, still more as an impulse 
capable of producing the voluntary endurance of suffering. 
Yet men have died rather than rivals should continue success- 
ful, and have committed monstrous offences—for example, 
deserting comrades in battle—to take them down a peg. There 
js hardly any passion more strong, or more common, or which 
produces more crime than that of greed; yet there are people 
by thousands who not only are incapable of feeling it, but 
are incapable of fully believing that it can completely 
dominate the mind, and sometimes, when furiously excited, 
as by the sight of transferable wealth, can change a 
fairly good man into a criminal. There are those among 
us who, in the teeth of all the evidence of- facts, deny 
that hatred is still a force, and who simply cannot conceive 
that any one would act to his own injury from that passion ; 
and this in spite of the voluminous literature of duelling, 
which records as many deaths from that source as from any 
other except jealousy. Vindictiveness is with whole races, 
and innumerable individuals, the strongest of all motives for 
action; yet there are many among us who have never felt it, 
and who would discredit any evidence proving that they them- 
selves could be its objects. For ourselves, we believe firmly, 
though most experienced readers will smile at the assertion, 
that there are persons so completely without vanity that they 
do not understand its sensitiveness, and hear of wounds to 
it which they or others have given, with a feeling of amaze. 
They regard it as a foible, which it usually is, and not as a 
passion, as it often is. The desire of notoriety is just one of 
those passions which are not equally distributed, and which 
those who are devoid of it never completely realise in others. 
Itisa terribly strong one, nevertheless, where it exists, and it 
tends in our day to become stronger. Rapidity of communi- 
cation, the spread of a kind of education, the swift diffusion of 
news, the elevation of the Press toa kind of judgment-seat, 
are turning the whole world into a theatre, in which all are 
actors, and all may obtain, if not applause, at least the 
notice of the audience. Formerly it was not so, for the light 
in the theatre was dim, and there were great unlit spaces, and 
obstacles through which sound scarcely ever penetrated; but 
now the electric light is everywhere, every whisper is heard, 
and the Western world has become a vast and _pain- 
fully brilliant auditorium, in which if a pin falls there is a 
Yeport. Playing in a theatre, men and women display the 
master-foible of all who act, the imperious desire to attract 
attention, to be noticed, to be discussed, to be visible above 
the rest, if it be only for rant, or antics. or indecency. 
Many among them, possibly more than we ever dream, 
for the majority are not energetic, feel as if obscurity were 
*xtinction, as if they were directly wronged by being hidden, 
asif they could give away life itself if only for a moment’s 
space they could attract all eyes, and make all hearts thrill, if not 





with admiration, then with wonder. The response, if they get it, 
Comes so quick, the applause is so thunderous, the turning on 
them of a thousand eyes makes such a flash of brilliancy, that | 





the thirst for the excitement produces something like delirium. 
Men have recognised this passion in the great from of old, and 
have called it love of fame; but there is an inferior and morbid 
variety of it which the circumstances of the age are making, 
not indeed universal, but extraordinarily strong and common, 
so strong and socommon that we doubt if the assigned motive 
for the girl’s suicide at Trent is even remarkable among 
motives. There was probably some other to strengthen it, but it 
was of itself powerful enough to impel the unhappy girl who 
confessed it, to submit to death if she were certain that because 
of the circumstances of her death, death by her lover’s hand 
in a place where she must be found at once, and where all 
men would hear of her, she would be released from her 
crushing obscurity. For a day England has rung with her 
name; fora day her fate has divided attention with polities ; 
for a day she has been “famous ;” and it was the hope of that 
which, coupled probably with other provocations, proved too 
strong for the instinctive desire to live. We see in such an 
occurrence, in an age like ours, and at a moment like the 
present, when excitement has usurped the place of happiness, 
nothing to wonder at, and, indeed, we suspect that if the 
truth were known, it would be found far from unique. 

In this newly developed passion for notoriety lies, we 
imagine, the explanation of an otherwise almost inexplicable 
problem, the positive inability of many fairly intelligent men, 
amateur biographers, writers of sketches, society journalists, 
interviewers, and a host of others, to comprehend that 
there can be human beings without it; that to many 
seclusion is an essential condition of happiness, that their 
own incessant efforts to dispel it seem to many sufferers only 
efforts to torture and degrade. They are not all eruel, or even 
malicious, though the world esteems them such; they only do 
not understand that some varieties of human beings do not 
enjoy the sun’s rays when they pour on their bare heads. It is 
said there are interviewers in America and England who feel 
an honest surprise when they are repulsed, and who, if their 
victims assaulted them as they stood, note-book in hand, would 
not only feel themselves wronged—which they would be—but 
wronged out of caprice, without assignable motive intelligible 
to their understandings. They have become so convinced 
that all men and women crave for notoriety and hate the 
shade, that they cannot even comprehend the disgust their 
business excites, and regard it as English labourers regard the 
love of trees, as a possibly pardonable but wholly unintelligible 
fancy of a caste. Yet, as we have said, the passion of privacy 
exists, like the passion for notoriety, sometimes so strongly 
that those who entertain it wonder at their opposites, and 
when told that there are men and women who appreciate 
interviewers, and would kill themselves rather than remain 
through life in obscurity, they foolishly disbelieve. 


MR. GOSSE ON GREAT ENGLISH POETS. 

\ R. GOSSE, who has been discussing in the Forum the 
iV. greatest names on the roll of English poets, lays down 
the main elements of poetical greatness as consisting in 
“originality in the treatment of themes, perennial charm, 
exquisite finish in execution, and distinction of individual 
manner.” We should ourselves have preferred rather to say 
merely that a great poet is one who has made a great impres- 
sion on his own age, and, where we have the means of knowing 
it, on subsequent ages, through the medium of verse. And we 
should insist on the evidence that verse has assisted and not 
trammelled his imagination, as one of the most important of 
the criteria of the greater poets. But it must be admitted 
freely, we think, that poets who were great in one age, would 
probably not have been nearly so great in another. Dryden 
was great, as Mr. Gosse justly maintains, at the close of 
the seventeenth century; but so far as we can judge, the 
force and stateliness which his poems undoubtedly show 
have made nothing like the same impression in the nineteenth 
century which they made at the close of the seventeenth. To 
a great extent, his faults were hidden by the deficiencies of the 
age in which he lived, and his merits enhanced by it. In our 
own day,no great critic would read the poem on “ The Power 
of Music, or Alexander’s Feast,” with the delight with which 
it was read then, or think it a very great poem at all but for 
its noble conclusion :— 


« At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
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The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 

That redeems a great deal of pumped-up verse in the much- 
belauded ode. But we think it must be admitted that if 
Dryden is to stand amongst the greatest English poets, as 
Mr. Gosse contends, it will be rather because he impressed 
his massive intellect so effectually on a dull generation by 
the medium of verse, as to connect his name with his 
poetic dominion over that generation for ever, than because 
the present age takes any very profound delight in his 
poems. As a satirist, of course, he is amongst the mightiest. 
In “Absolom and Achitophel” he is so strong, that even 
where he is most coarse and repulsive he makes his 
intellectual power tell. And it is true that even in his 
monotonous satire the verse helps instead of encumbering 
him, assists his heavy flight, and gives dignity to his somewhat 
vulture-like descents upon his prey. Dryden is a great poet 
because his mind was so strong, and because it owed a 
great deal of its power of expression to the exigencies 
of verse, though the verse is often rather leaden-footed. 
No one has ever struck so hard as Dryden,—in his scorn 
for Shadwell, for instance, of whom he wrote: “For 
treason botched in rhyme will be thy bane.” Like Burns 
in “The Jolly Beggars,” Dryden never shows his power more 
signally than when he deals with the lower levels of human 
nature, and sends a sort of thrill of electric life through human 
carrion. But great, intellectually, as Dryden is, we sincerely 
doubt whether he will have anything like the charm for other 
generations that he had for his own, whether he will fulfil that 
criterion of the highest greatness,—that he cannot become rela- 
tively obsolete. It is no doubt very amusing when one of 
the American critics of Mr. Gosse says,—“ Dryden is not read 
in America.” But there is something in it, too. It is pro- 
bable that Dryden will never again be much read beyond the 
literary class, and that even the literary class will not return 
to him very often. He stands on a different level in this 
respect from Chaucer, from Spenser, from Shakespeare, from 
Milton, from Gray, from Burns, from Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats, and even from Pope, of whose position 
as a great poet we are surprised to find Mr. Gosse speak- 
ing with more doubt than he speaks of the position of 
Dryden. Pope, no doubt, has Jess intellectual weight and 
force than Dryden; but he has so much more brightness, 
so much more scintillation, so much more variety and 
charm, that he will certainly be read by future generations, 
as he is read at present, a great deal more eagerly than 
Dryden. While there is a very large proportion of inert 
matter in all the verse that Dryden wrote, there is but a small 
proportion of inert matter in Pope. With less weight he had 
much more life, much more sparkle, a much more inventive 
mind. Even in America Pope is, we take it, still read, simply 
because Pope had more flexibility of mind, more brilliancy as well 
as more ingenuity, than Dryden. Compare Pope’s “ Homer” 
with Dryden’s “ Virgil.” Neither work is even an approxima- 
tion toa rendering of the manner of the great poets professedly 
translated. Pope’s ‘“ Homer” is as unlike Homer as Dryden’s 
“Virgil” is unlike Virgil. But Pope’s “Homer” is a poem 
which will delight the world centuries hence, not for its 
travesty of Homer, but for its intrinsic merits, its vividness, 
its sonorous narrative, its eloquence. Can any one say as 
much for Dryden’s “ Virgil,” which misses Virgil’s pathos and 
melancholy resignation of tone, without substituting any 
equivalent in the way of grandeur? Pope had not the 
massiveness or robustness of Dryden, but he interests a much 
larger number of minds, in our day at least, than Dryden. 
And it is something, in measuring the greatness of poets, to 
note their power or want of power to make the distant ages 
listen to them. Dryden could boast of heavier metal than 
Pope; but Pope was more alive in every fibre, not sheathed in 
the same heavy corporeal framework of sense. We doubt 
whether Mr. Gosse makes enough allowance for the power 
which some poetry has, and other poetry has not, to address 
itself to new generations of English readers. Dryden and 
Pope have both lost greatly in popularity since their own age, 
—far more in proportion than Chaucer or Shakespeare,—but 
Pope has lost much less than Dryden. 


a 
Mr. Gosse, however, seems to us to do more injustice to the 
poetry of Sir Walter Scott than to that of any other Poet 
whom he touches. We agree with him that Scott dig not 
always find verse a stimulus to his creative power, that his 
genius frequently showed itself more free and rich in prog 
than in verse; but he is wholly wrong when he says that Scott’s 
poems are only the Waverley Novels spoiled. In the treatmey; 
of human nature, no doubt, Scott was often hampered by verse. 
His Scotch Kings in the poems are nothing like as characteristic 
as his Scotch Kings in the novels. His knights and squires in the 
poems are nothing like as interesting as his knights anq 
squires in the novels. Now and again,—as, for instance, jp 
the picture of the old harper in “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
—he seems to find verse a stimulus even in something akin to 
drama; but this is very rare. On the other hand, there js 
nothing in the novels to come near the imaginative power of 
Scott’s pictures of natural scenery, when he writes in verge, 
The introductions to the various cantos of “ Marmion,” ang 
several of the ballads, touch a very high point of poetic power, 
and we cannot even conceive what Mr. Gosse means when he 
says that Scott’s “ best passages are those in which, with skill 
not less than that of Milton, Scott marshals heroic lists of 
Highland proper names.” Has Mr. Gosse ever read “ Cadyow 
Castle,’—that magnificent ballad on the death of the Regent 
Murray P— 
«Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 


What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn ? 


Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Calydon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on.” 


Does Mr. Gosse remember how Campbell was found one night 
on the West Bridge at Edinburgh, wild with excitement, as he 
declaimed these lines, which Scott had just published? And 
does he seriously hold that any “heroic list of Highland 
proper names” can compare in charm with the exquisite 
description of Scott’s own infancy in the introduction to the 
Second Canto of “ Marmion ” P— 
«Tt was a barren scene and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled, 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wallflower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruined wall.” 


But the passage is too well known to quote, and we venture 
to say that no such astonishing judgment as Mr. Gosse’s on 
Scott’s poetry,—so far, at least, as it treats the description of 
Nature or the joy of battle——has been delivered by a com- 
petent literary man in this generation. To put Gray, who 
wrote two lovely poems and hardly anything else by which 
he is known, above Scott as a poet, seems to us like 
putting a beautiful and delicate cameo above one of Turner's 
greatest pictures. Scott wrote five times as much poetry 
that will live as Gray, though no doubt he also wrote 
a great deal more that will certainly not hold its ow. 
Virtually Scott is put below Gray not because Gray wrote 
more poetry that was good, but because Scott wrote mor 
poetry that was not good, and because his fame as a writer of 
romance has greatly exceeded his fame as a poet, though 
that was and always will be great. Pitt thought Scott’s picture 
of the old harper’s self-distrust, and of his mounting confidence 
as he touched his harp, one of the greatest poetic triumphs of 
Pitt’s day. And surely, unless we are to give bad marks for in- 
different work, the vivid poetry of Nature to be found in 
Scott, and the heart-stirring battle-scenes, ought to outweigh 
ten times Gray’s minute and delicately pencilled elegies. 
Perhaps Mr. Gosse thinks that in the poetry of Nature, if 
not in the poetry of battle, Scott has been so much 
outshone by Wordsworth and later poets, that his studies of 
Nature are no longer first-rate of their kind. But if that 
is to be a fatal blow to Scott, surely not only in quantity but 
in quality of elegiac verse, Matthew Arnold has far outshone 
Gray, and that, too, in a style that admits much better of 
close comparison than any which can be instituted betwee? 
Seott’s poetry of Nature and the more self-conscious poet] 
of Wordsworth or Coleridge. Doubtless Scott was ev? . 





| greater in historic romance than he was in the domain of pure 
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oetry; but even in the domain of pure poetry, his work 
aad far above the refined, the fastidious, the delicately 
pencilled musings of the Cambridge recluse. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—So many eminent and gifted men have spoken and 
written against Home-rule, that it may seem presumptuous 
even to suggest that the subject has not been thoroughly 
threshed out. Nevertheless, it is a fact that cwo of the 
strongest arguments have been so lightly touched upon, that 
they have never been brought home to the masses of the 
people. 

These two arguments may be called the military and the 
fiscal. They are, of course, well known to all Unionist thinkers ; 
but my point is, that from motives of delicacy they have been 
kept too much in the background to be recognised by the 
“working classes,” and that it is important that Unionist 
speakers should state them in clearer terms. 

First, the military argument. No English Government, 
Liberal or Conservative, has yet dared to extend the Volunteer 
system to Ireland, because each responsible Minister, when 
brought face to face with the practical effect of such a 
measure, has seen that it was tantamount to the case of a 
doctor handing a knife to a patient suffering from delirium ; 
and it has therefore been a species of humbug for men of 
either party to speak of Ireland enjoying equal rights with 
England, Scotland, and Wales, either in the past or the 
immediate future. 

The “right to arm” is the hidden but paramount question 
in the hearts of all true Nationalists and Home-rulers, and 
must be the paramount question in the minds of their 
opponents. If the right to arm under a Parliament at 
Westminster has been too dangerous for the most Radical 
Government to grant, how much more perilous must be such 
aright under a Parliament in Dublin! The British Parlia- 
ment is at present master of the position,—it holds all the 
armed power in Ireland, it can protect the weak, humble the 
strong, and maintain justice; but if it concedes the right to 
arm, all power and all influence will be lost at a stroke. Home- 
rule means an army of three hundred thousand Roman 
Catholic Volunteers, whose existence would make it practically 
impossible for England, Scotland, and Wales to meddle in Irish 
affairs without trebling the standing army. Yet not one ina 
thousand of our electorate has yet recognised this difficulty. 

Secondly, the fiscal argument :—A separate Parliament 

means not only separate laws, but it means also separate paid 
officials and separate taxes to support those officials. Separate 
taxes necessitate separate customs, excise, &c., and all the fric- 
tion of a separate frontier. The experience of the modern world 
is that differences in laws, and especially in tariffs, divide and 
embroil nations more than differences of language. At the 
present moment, it is significant that the chief objection urged 
against the Welsh Sunday Closing Act is the practical difficulty 
of maintaining different laws on a friendly border. Home-rule, 
if it means anything at all, means, therefore, an exasperating 
system of conflicting laws and tariffs along the borders of any 
part of these islands adopting the same, whether Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales. This, again, has never been even thought 
of by the “ working classes.” Gladstonians deceive themselves 
and the public by whispering that when their turn of office 
comes, they shall be able to limit the military and fiscal powers 
of an Irish Parliament ; but that will be impossible to all pro- 
fessing “ Home-rule,” because no true Home-ruler will be 
satisfied with less than the “right to arm” and the “right to 
tax.”—I am, Sir, &e., C. M. D. 





LORD R. CHURCHILL AND CENTRAL 
BIRMINGHAM. 
{To tHE EpiIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In a strong and trenchant article on “The Central 
Birmingham Quarrel,” you give a very decided opinion that 
Lord R. Churchill is not the man for the constituency which 
returned John Bright, and adduce reasons to prove his total 
unworthiness of the post. May I very briefly, and in no 
carping spirit, contest the opinion and the proof ? 

The noble Lord may, in the eyes of many, be all you say— 





a weathercock, and virulent in his personalities—but there is 
no denying that he holds a unique position in this country, the 
position of a leader, of a man standing higher than his fellows 
in point of political ability and eloquence ; in force, too, strong 
with the strength of the working classes. Many Conservatives 
might have successfully contested Woodstock and South Pad- 
dington in the past, but where would have been Central 
Birmingham as a great Unionist and Conservative stronghold 
to-day but for Lord R. Churchill? Of course John Bright 
made it Unionist ; but Sir James Sawyer and Mr. Rowlands, 
working with Lord Randolph, have made it Conservative. The 
power of the noble Lord over this great working-class con- 
stituency is manifest ; and as for his unfitness, for reasons you 
allege, to be Member, would not such a constituency be ballast 
and balance? Who could represent such a division, under the 
circumstances under which Lord Randolph might represent it, 
without being raised to a high level of statesmanship and a 
due sense of responsibility ? The noble Lord is better than 
his reputation ; so even is Sir William Harcourt. Many men 
in the fierceness of political life pass through the shadow of 
the valley of temporary disrepute before they emerge into the 
perfect day of a character which cannot be assailed—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Leamington, April 15th. R. Sr. J. CoRBET. 


[It does not look as if Lord Randolph had made the con- 
stituency so Conservative as our correspondent thinks.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





THE BAHAMAS. 
(To tHe Epriror or THE “SpxctatTor.’’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 2nd appears a review of 
“The Land of the Pink Pearl,” a book by Mr. L. D. Powles, 
late Circuit Justice in the Bahama Islands. A copy of this 
publication came to hand some months ago, but it has not 
been considered necessary to notice it. It is regarded here as 
a caricature. Ministers of State wince under or laugh over 
Punch’s cartoons, but do not reply to them. This letter is not 
an answer to Mr. Powles’s production; such an undertaking 
would need to be on a scale almost as large as the volume in 
question, as there are few statements in it of a controversial 
character that could be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

The object of this communication is to correct one “ serious 
allegation ” contained in your article, about which the present 
writer is in a position to speak with authority. You say,— 
“ Men of colour are denied equal justice before the law when 
their opponents are white, and have even been punished as 
misdemeanants for daring to enter the house of God by a door 
reserved for white men.” 

As an Englishman who has resided in the Colony for 
fourteen years, and who has at the present time under his 
care the church at Harbour Island, where the above outrage 
is supposed to have been committed, may I ask for space in 
your columns to say three things P— 

(1.) If the above were true, since it occurred about twenty 
years ago, most of the parties to it being deceased or removed, 
no good could possibly come from its being unearthed. Fancy 
going back twenty years to show what life in the Bahamas is 
to-day! For the last twenty years, we may be sure, no such 
thing has happened, or Mr. Powles would have reported it. 

(2.) The church in question is a very large one, perhaps the 
largest in the Colony. And not one of its six doors is, or 
has ever been, “ reserved for white men.” Persons, irrespective 
of colour, are accustomed to enter by the door which gives 
easiest access to their pew. At every service “white” and 
“ coloured” may be seen entering and retiring side by side. 

(3.) From information obtained at the office of the Resident 
Justice here, I find that the men whose cause Mr. Powles 
ehampions were punished, not for entering any particular 
door of the church, but for stamping down the long aisle 
during the delivery of the sermon, a number of accomplices 
being congregated outside to see the fun; it was an organised 
attempt to disturb public worship, and the perpetrators were 
punished accordingly. 

Those of us who reside here, native or English, have no 
fear of a Royal Commission of Inquiry; and if Mr. Froude’s 
book on the West Indies be at all reliable, it would be easy to 
prove that our Colony is by far the best-governed member of 
her Majesty’s West Indian Empire. 

Our coloured fellow-colonists of good character are uni- 





versally respected. They occupy some of the highest official 
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positions; and nowhere could they have a fairer field for 
enjoying what they possess or for improving their circum- 
stances.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Harbour Island, March 28th. Rosert WHITTLETON. 





THE PACE-EGGERS. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your interesting article on “ Pace-Hggers” recalls the 
late Mrs. Ewing’s delightful story, “The Peace-Egg,” which has 
attached to it “A Christmas Mumming Play,” which she adapted 
from the old traditional plays of her native Yorkshire, omitting 
the coarser elements so as to fit it for refined nurseries; and 
also a short essay on the origin of the plays and the variations 
they have undergone. Her play contains all the characters 
you have mentioned, and some of your readers, if there are 
any who do not know Mrs. Ewing’s stories, may be glad to be 
referred to this one.—I am, Sir, &c., H. WALFORD. 
Ewelme Rectory, Wallingford, April 17th. 


[To tHe Eprtor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1tr,—In the Spectator of April 13th, appears an interesting 
article on the dramatic burlesque of St. George enacted at 
Easter by the “pace-eggers,” or, as they might be preferably 
ealled, “ Pasch-egg-ers,”—an entertainment still surviving, it 
would appear, in certain parts of England. 

The absence of the Dragon and the Princess, in connection 
with St. George, is a feature remarked on by the writer, but it 
is not difficult to explain, when we come to compare the Scottish 
version of the play, which happens to preserve in fair com- 
pleteness the original structure of what had been the 
prototype of both the English and Scottish forms of this 
burlesque. 

These forms are in reality the same, with modifications for 
either country. In Scotland, the season of performance is 
about the festal time of the New Year, and instead of St. 
George as hero, there figures no less a personage than 
Alexander the Great, whose name as typical hero (St. Andrew 
not being a military saint) commended itself on various 
grounds to the Scottish mind. 

The above will appear justified by a reference to Robert 
Chambers’s “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland” (pp. 170-77, edition 
1870), where the Scottish version of the burlesque is given. 
In the Seottish Notes and Queries (Wyllie and Son, Aberdeen) 
for March, April, and May of the present year, there is found 
a series of short notices embracing the latest on the same 
subject.—I am, Sir, &e., Scotus. 


RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 


297 
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[To rae Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR. 
S1r,—The Dean of Durham, in the Spectator of April 13th, 
deals for the most part with an imaginary opponent. With 
much of what he says about the excellent work of High 
Churchmen I entirely agree, and I fail to recognise as mine 
either the statements or the sentiments he ascribes to me. 
Writing on a journey, the Dean perhaps had not my original 
letter before him, but he will find on reference to it that I 
avoided—as now sub judice—the whole subject of “advanced 
ritual ;” and I think he knows that, far from advocating the 
“expulsion” of those who adopt it, I am in favour of the 
largest comprehension possible. Believing as I do that grave 
mischief is arising from the present virtual suspension of 
authority, I have pleaded for a combined effort to mend our 
Courts, a task independent, as it seems to me, of the not less 
necessary effort to simplify and widen our rubrics—I am, 
Sir, &e., RANDALL T. Davipson. 

Deanery, Windsor, April 17th. 


DO DOGS RECOGNISE PORTRAITS? 
|To THE EprTor Or THE ‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
S1r,—Having been much interested in some letters which 
appeared in the Spectator a while ago about dogs taking 
notice of pictures, &c., I venture to send you the following. 
We had a well-bred and very intelligent fox-terrier who had 
once or twice shown a tendency to run sheep, but who had 
been cured (contrary to our expectations) by judicious punish- 
ment. One day I was employed in painting a picture of sheep 
and sheep-dogs in the snow. Having occasion to leave the 
room, I leaned the painting up against the wall; on returning, 
I was much flattered to find ‘Grip’ gazing intently at it, with 





ears erect and all the signs of canine excitement. What seems 
to me curious is, that the sheep were only about eight or ten 
inches in length, and the dog must have understood that they 
were supposed to be at a distance from him. 

Any one who has tried to make a dog see an object a good 
way off, must know that it is generally rather difficult to do 
so, as he depends so much more on his nose than his eyes; it 
therefore seems to me a sign of great intelligence that a dog 
should recognise sheep as sheep when they were not the 
natural size. (The dogs in the picture he apparently 
entirely ignored.) I shall be glad to learn if any of your 
readers know of a similar instance. We often amused our- 
selves by showing the dog the picture on future occasions, and 
he once was so excited, that he jumped on a table to geta 
better view; but in the first case he certainly found it out for 
himself.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. 





THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 

[To tue Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’ | 
Srr,—In your number of March 16th, there is a short notice 
of Vol. IV. of “ The Henry Irving Shakespeare,” in the course 
of which your critic finds fault with two foot-notes in one 
of the Dogberry scenes in Much Ado About Nothing (Act iv., 
Scene 2). The first is the explanation of “ exhibition,” “used 
blunderingly for ‘permission.’” If your critic had referred 
to the notes at the end of the play, he would have found 
the reason for giving this explanation of the word. In the 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 1821, Steevens explains 
“exhibition,” “to examine,” as a mistake for “ examina- 
tion,” “to exhibit,” an explanation which did not satisfy 
me, for the reasons stated in my note 312. It seemed to 
me more probable that Verges, the speaker, knew the 
meaning of “exhibition” common in Shakespeare’s time— 
viz., “an allowance (of money),”’—and that he used the word 
here simply in the mistaken sense of “allowance ” or “per- 
mission.” This appeared to me a more likely explanation 
than that given by Steevens; but, of course, I may be wrong. 
The second foot-note in the same scene to which your critic 
objects is “burglary,” “a blunder for ‘perjury.’ A few 
lines above, Dogberry had used the right word, “perjury,” so 
that the blunder here seems rather an unnecessary one, and 
might easily be mistaken for a misprint. It happeus that 
“burglary” occurs only in this one passage in Shakespeare, 
and, therefore, is amongst the Hapax Legomena. It is most 
important that, in the case of such words used only once, 
if they are used in other than the ordinary sense of the 
word, the fact should be recorded. Your critic goes on to say 
that such notes would be “an affront even in a school edition.” 
If Ihave been guilty of this affront. at any rate in one case 
I sin in good company, for I suppose that your critic would 
not say that the “ Variorum ” Shakespeare was intended for 
schoolboys. 

The object of these foot-notes was fully explained in the 
preface to Vol. I., and if your critic would kindly read that 
preface, he would not waste his time in finding fault with what 
is really the most trivial and least important feature of the 
edition, but might give me the advantage of his erudition and 
of his intimate acquaintance with Shakespeare on more im- 
portant points, for which I should be much obliged.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Folkestone, March 27th. FRANK A. MARSHALL. 

[We still think that the reader might have been better left 
to enjoy the fun by himself —Epb. Spectator. | 





A CONCATENATION OF “ BULLS.” 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Since you are taking up the subject of Irish “ bulls,” 
perhaps the following will prove acceptable. John Brougham, 
better known to us than to his native countrymen as an actor, 
writer, and wit, proposed it as a possible letter from an Irish 
gentleman to his son at school :— 


ra 


“My Dear Son,—I write to send you two pair of my old 
breeches, that you may have a new coat made out of them. Also 
some new socks that your mother has just knit by cutting down 
some of mine. Your mother sends you $10 without my knowledge, 
and for fear you may not spend it wisely, I have kept back one- 
half, and only send you five. Your mother and I are well, except 
that your sister has got the measles, which we think would spread 
among the other girls if Tom had not had it before, and he is the 
only one left. I hope you will do honour to my teachings ; if not, 
you are an ass,and your mother and myself your affectionate 
parents.” 
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hink, matches in cleverness and authenticity the letter 
le Roche in a recent Spectator.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
RoBert GORDON BUTLER. 


The Felloweraft Club, New York, April 1. 


This, I t 
from Sir Boy 


A NEW IRISH “ BULL.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,--As you appear to take some interest in Irish . bulls,” 
perhaps the following may be worth having. An Trish lady 
asked me if a certain gentleman was Irish. I replied,—* Of 
course he is; why, he is the man who declared half the lies 
people told about him were not true.” Whereupon the lady 
at once said,—‘ Oh, the stupid fellow! why he must mean the 
other half are true.”—I am, Sir, &e., A. B. 





“CORP” FOR “CORPSE.” 

{To Tur Eprror oF THE ‘ SpecTaTor.’’ | 
S1r,—lt may be interesting to know that much further north 
than North Durham “corp” is generally used for “corpse.” 
The Shetlanders, whose dialect is distinctly different from that 
of Celtic races, always pronounce the word so; and I have 
often observed that they drop, whenever possible, the hissing 
sound when it oceurs at the end of an English word. Do the 
natives of North Durham and those of the Shetland Isles 
inherit this tendency in common from Norse ancestors? It 
is certain that the Norsemen have left their mark more em- 


phatically on Northumberland and Durham than anywhere | 


else in England; and the people of Ultima Thule are still dis- 
tinctively Norse. In their folk-lore of bird-life, Shetlanders tell 


that if two ravens are seen “contending as they fly,” one will | 


turn over on its back and ery, “ Corp! corp!” and the beholder 
knows that some one he loves will be a corpse soon. Those 
who are familiar with the voice of the bird of ill-omen will 
readily understand how his sepulchral croaking may be 
interpreted into “Corp! corp!”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Jussie M. HE. Saxsy. 








POETRY. 
aaa 
THE OLD HOUSE. 

ty through the porch and up the silent stair ; 
Little is changed, I know so well the ways ;— 

Here, the dead came to meet me; it was there 
The dream was dreamed in unforgotten days. 


But who is this that hurries on before, 
A flitting shade the brooding shades among ?— 
She turned,—I saw her face,—O God! it wore 
The face I used to wear when I was young! 


[ thought my spirit and my heart were tamed 
To deadness ; dead the pangs that agonise. 

The old grief springs to choke me,—I am shamed 
Before that little ghost with eager eyes. 


O turn away, let her not see, not know! 
How should she bear it, how should understand ? 
hasten down the stairway, haste and go, 
And leave her dreaming in the silent land. 
Amy Levy. 
SONNET. 
EDMUND BURKE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

THE age was sordid; Christian hope burned low; 
Old thrones of Wisdom tottered insecure ; 
Old crowns of Kings, like mist that o’er a moor 
When tempest nears it wavers to and fro, 
Shook on weak heads portending overthrow 
By some deserved. The Guallie Siren’s lure 
Sang to their death-doom prince at once and boor 
Blind pupils of Helvetius and Rousseau. 
Daily to England’s shores the infection spread 
Of Unbelief and Faith Republican 
In pagan league. Then forth there stepped one man: 
He stood betwixt the living and the dead : 
He raised his hand. The Spirits of darkness fled :— 
To them that Prophet’s rod was flail and fan. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 








} number are more than six inches in height. 


ART. 
——>o———_ 
THE EXHIBITION OF MINIATURES AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


For the time being, the gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club has become a very Paradise for the lover of miniatures, 
filled as it is with a collection of these which has surely 
never been equalled before. In the one large room we may 
see all the smaller cases of gems in the line of miniature 
paintings which have been lent, on occasions few and far 
between, to Art Exhibitions in the Metropolis and the pro- 
vinees. Here in a single chamber are they all together side by 
side, to be admired and compared; to be the fascinating subjects 
for examination in the different considerations of expression, 
personal decoration, and workmanship ; and even te remind one 
again of some old-fashioned story in which a miniature may 
have played a prominent part, bringing recollections of some 
touching episode which cannot but cause sympathetic sadness. 
What tales could not be told by these little, worn leather, 
or perchance chipped enamel cases, which hold in their 
hearts the likeness of some dainty maid or valiant youth ? 
Somehow, with all the brightness and the commonplace 
interest of the exhibition, it affords an uncommon occasion 
for a little sentimentalism. 

In the way of personal decoration, this collection of minia- 
tures is a history in itself of the raiment worn by the classes 
who could afford to launch out into pictures of themselves. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century, we have an 
almost continuous series of representations of the fashions in 
vogue in our own country for making dresses and arranging 
the hair, not to mention the many different kinds of jewellery 
and the manner in which they were worn, so neatly shown by 
some miniaturists. Besides these, there is the somewhat in- 
teresting study of different casts of countenance, which shows 
how surprisingly little the people of two or three hundred 
years ago differed in features from our companions of the 
present day. Somehow, there seems to be a probability that 
they would have had a less refined look—living simpler lives, 
and having a generally quieter existence than we have—but, 
strange to say, this is not the case, except with some of 
the high-born ladies of two centuries ago, who possess such 
work-a-day countenances that they seem uncommonly sur- 
prising when taken in comparison with the luxurious elegance 
of our distinguished dames in this year of grace 1889. 

And now, leaving these various points of interest, we come 
to the important study of workmanship; and it is true to say 
that exhaustive comparisons can be made at one’s own con- 
venience in this Elysium of miniatures, while up to this time 
there has been many and many a long journey, and many a 
tedious interval between the chances of seeing the gems at 
all; and then, when one has had a look at them, very 
likely they were in poor light and with inconvenient sur- 
roundings. We may be taken back to a far remoter period 
than the two or three centuries we have mentioned with 
regard to our compatriots, if we notice the tiny portraits from 
foreign lands. There is to be seen a sort of miniature picture, 
scratched out of a layer of gold between two round pieces of 
glass, which is said to be of ancient Roman workmanship. If 
this is really the fact, and it seems to be undoubted (the 
specimen having a pedigree that takes it back to its discovery 
in the ruins of Tivoli), the French artists of just a hundred 
yearsago were exceedingly clever in their imitations of ancient 
Roman work, for anything more like than this said portrait-is 
to a second-rate production of the “ First Republican ” date in 
Paris, it would be difficult to find. In the matter of physiognomy, 
the lady and the child in this work of art mi-ht be seen in 
any country village to-day, if not in England, in lu belle France. 
But as the collection consists of two thousand specimens, any 
one consideration such as physiognomy would alone lead to 
too long a disquisition; and there are at least two other 
points of interest in each specimen of the miniaturist’s art 
which should not be passed over. So, to be fair, no advantage 
must be given to any particular study, and all works should 
have their chances of notice. In all the hosts of miniatures 
gathered together here, only a comparatively insignificant 
Indeed, when a 


/ much larger surface than six inches by five is covered, a por- 


' trait seems no longer to be a miniature. 





Vith the exception 
of paintings on vellum in books, works were uncommon before 
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a hundred years ago which were painted on large surfaces in 
the finest strokes, by means of water-colours or enamel. It 
seems that these “ large miniatures ” of a late date materially 
helped towards the downfall of the miniaturist’s art. 


Her Majesty the Queen has lent a case (No. 12) to the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, which contains, among other gems, 
two heads, in small oval frames (numbered 4 and 5), of the first 
Duke of Albemarle, and James, Duke of Monmouth, son of 
Charles II., which date back somewhat more than two hundred 
years. Although these works are considered miniatures, and 
are from the hand of that master miniaturist, Samuel Cooper, 
as a fact they are done in what is more than miniature painting, 
being full of strokes as bold and broad as one might see in 
good-sized oil-paintings. These are among the few specimens 
with wide surface employed earlier than a hundred years 
ago. It seems superfluous to remark that such as these 
could only have exalted the miniaturist’s art, if they are 

‘held to be miniatures. It was those large, square, full- 
length portraits which worked such ruin. As a specimen, 
we may draw attention to Frame No. 31, Sir William Ross’s 
picture of the Duchess of Somerset, with its gaudy colouring 
and inartistic pose, added to the hideous surroundings in the 
composition. It must be allowed that the workmanship is in 
many ways admirable; the velvet is exceedingly well done, and 
many good qualities are to be seen in the picture; but now, 
even if it were signed with a name that made it commercially 
worth a substantial sum (most slavish of all ideas !), who would 
tolerate such a portrait? 

The artistic feeling of our companions of to-day seems so 
improved and refined compared with the public taste sixty 
years ago, when the art of miniature painting passed from 
us, that now the time has surely come for its renaissance. 
But it is to be remarked that there is only one way of painting 
miniatures,—that method which has been practised by the old 
masters. We must have a reappearance of the spirit of 
Cooper or of Cosway. For miniatures to be miniatures at all, 
they must be little, they must be fine, and their author must 
have studied well. Obviously, broadness of handling (especially 
if under that fine title a touch of carelessness is hidden) will 
never be successful in miniature work. But at the same time 
there must be an ease in the painting, and a clearness in the 
tints, which can leave no doubt as to the fineness in their 
workmanship. This very liberty, combined with the greatest 
delicacy, may be seen in Cosway’s wonderful portraits. Perhaps 
it may be said that one should not mention this artist before 
all others, omitting earlier and indubitably successful painters 
“in little;” but surely Cosway combines in his work the 
eare and the freedom of all his forerunners. And if we are to 
have a revival of the art he practised, the man who arrives 
nearest to his standard will be the leader in his line. 

But there are other means for producing tiny portraits, 
besides Cosway’s chosen method, one being by the use of 
enamels, and we have in the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Gallery a perfect specimen of this work in Frame No. 2, “The 
Countess of Southampton,” from Jean Petitot’s hand. There 
may be an opening for followers in this last-mentioned 
master’s footsteps, although there can be but a small chance 
of our ever seeing another work to equal, much less to excel, 
the specimen in point. Pastels are applicable to very small 
portraits, perhaps not miniatures proper (see Case 38, No. 50, 
“Hofrath Bauer”), and Oil paint is exceedingly effective, 
proof of which statement may be seen in many a beautiful 
little picture in this collection. But of all these tiny oil 
portraits, by far the most remarkable, and the most con- 
vincing of its value, is an oval miniature attributed to 
Velasquez—Case 28, No. 20—a “ Portrait of a Gentleman.” 

There is sufficient interest to be found just now at the 
Club Gallery to cause a desire to visit and revisit it, and having 
had on some occasions time to see the miniatures themselves, 
on another, one may give a look at the framing of many of them. 
The specimen numbered 39, in Case 29, an enamel of the 
greatest beauty by Petitot, of Catherine Henriette, Countess 
d’Olinne, is encircled by such a miracle of beauty in the way of 
a frame, of raised flowers enamelled, that it fairly astonishes 
one by its perfection of workmanship. Graceful and delicate 
in colouring, it is alone worth a long journey to see. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have a chance of visiting 
the gathering of miniature paintings should by no means 

miss the following specimens, which, besides the few already 

mentioned, seem perhaps to be worthy of more particular atten- 





a 
tion :—Frame 6, containing Sir Kenelm Digby and his wife, Th 
former, a gem of the miniaturist’s art, is by Isaac Oliver. It 
represents a face that has little of beauty in it; but that 
seems not to have mattered to the artist, judging from the 
care shown in his work. Case 17, No. 11.—Remarkable not so 
much for the workmanship, which is no doubt good, ag for 
the quaint white frill round the lady’s neck, making it look 
abnormally long. It is by Andrew Plimer. No. 29, in 
the same case, “ Mrs. Maria Robinson,” well known ag 
“ Perdita,” by Ozias Humphrey. A beautifully painteg 
little portrait, showing an intensely fascinating face. No, 
35, in the same case, “Miss Siddons,” daughter of the 
celebrated actress. A most uncommon-looking girl, with 
extraordinarily large dreamy eyes, the palest of complexions, 
light tinted yellow hair, and a white dress of the short-waisted 
kind common a hundred years ago. Cosway’s method is to 
be seen in perfection in this portrait. Case 22, containing a 
collection of excellent works by George Engleheart, who came 
very close to Cosway in his work. Case 23, No. 1, the well. 
known portrait of Oliver Cromwell, by Cooper. As usual with 
this master’s work, this is unfinished, but is, notwithstanding, 
a chef d’euvre. Case 14, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, charming miniatures 
by Engleheart again,—particularly No. 3, of a lady in a green 
hat; costume, expression, and colouring each appealing to the 
lover of a pleasant picture. Case 28, No. 8, “The First Earl 
of Southampton.”—Hans Holbein painted this. It does hig 
master-hand credit. Case 29, No. 6, also attributed to him, is 
not unworthy of him, if he did not do it. It is of Sir Nicholas 
Poyntz, whose face had an uncommonly remarkable outline 
from the side view. It is evidently carefully given by the 
painter of this portrait. From this to No. 9 in the same case, 
which is the excellent enamel of Edmund Waller, the 
poet, by Zincke. The original of this portrait must have 
been as handsome as Sir Nicholas Poyntz was the opposite. 
Case 29, No. 104, “Lady Anne Seymour,” painted by 
Cosway. She must have been divinely fair, and the artist 
paid her a fitting compliment by painting her in his most 
perfect manner. 

The reader will doubtless remark that most of those 
works to which attention is drawn are English. The 
natural reason for this fact is that miniature painting has 
been carried to its greatest perfection in our country. If this 
is doubted, let the sceptic go to the gallery of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club and prove it for himself. 

When he leaves the wonderful series of portraits, having 
been persuaded by the beauty of English workmanship, let 
him join in the hope for a reappearance of what may fairly be 
termed our national art of Miniature Painting. 








BOOKS. 


ergs 
MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEMS.* 
Ir is curious that Mr. Austin, who is so hearty a Conservative, 
should not see that the tendency of the poem with which his 
volume opens to relax all the best securities of our social life 
by its Rousseauish sympathy for what is treated in it as a very 
yenial sort of sin, will more than undo the effect of the three 
impressive sonnets on “ Why England is Conservative ” that 
we are about to quote. Rousseau’s sentimentalism is believed 
by many of the most careful thinkers to have had far more effect 
in producing the French Revolution than Voltaire’s intellectual 
scepticism ; and, indeed, an effective appeal to what sounds 
like generous sympathies. if it has a solvent effect on society 
at all, is always more effective in dissolving the cement of a 
social system than the most telling ridicule directed against the 
intellectual conceptions on which our social faith is reared. 
Mr. Austin himself probably feels this, or he would hardly 
have couched the third of these spirited sonnets in the language 
he has chosen for it :— 
““Wuy ENGLAND Is CONSERVATIVE. 


r. 

Because of our dear Mother, the fair Past, 

On whom twin Hope and Memory safely lean, 

And from whose fostering wisdom none shall wean 
Their love and faith, while love and faith shall last : 
Mother of happy homes and Empire vast, 

Of hamlet snug, and many a proud demesne, 

Blue spires of cottage smoke ’mong woodlands green, 
And comely altars where no stone is cast. 


————— 





a Widowhood, and other Poems, By Alfred Austin, London: Macmillan 
and Co, 
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And shall we barter these for gaping Throne, 
Dismantled towers, mean plots without a tree, 

‘A herd of hinds too equal to be free, 

Greedy of other’s, jealous of their own, 

And, where sweet Order now breathes cadenced tone, 
Envy, and hate, and all uncharity ? 


II. 
Banish the fear! *T'were infamy to yield 
To folly what to force had been denied, 
Or in the Senate quail before the tide 
We should have stemmed and routed in the field. 
What though no more we brandish sword and shield, 
Beason’s keen blade is ready at our side, 
And manly brains, in wisdom panoplied, 
Can foil the shafts that treacherous sophists wield. 
The spirit of our fathers is not quelled. 
With weapons valid even as those they bore, 
Domain, Throne, Altar, still may be upheld. 
So we disdain, as they disdained of yore, 
The foreign froth that foams against our shore, 
Only by its white cliffs to be repelled! 


III. 
Therefore, chime sweet and safely, village bells, 
And, rustic chancels, woo to reverent prayer, 
And, wise and simple, to the porch repair 
Round which Death, slumbering, dreamlike heaves and 
swells. 
Let hound and horn in wintry woods and dells 
Make jocund music though the boughs be bare, 
And whistling yokel guide his gleaming share 
Hard by the homes where gentle lordship dwells. 
Therefore sit high enthroned on every hill, 
Authority ! and loved in every vale; 
Nor, old Tradition, falter in the tale 
Of lowly valour led by lofty will : 
And, though the throats of envy rage and rail, 
Be fair proud England proud fair England still !”’ 


But the substance of the poem which gives the name to this 
volume, deals with an offence against one of those divine laws 
which “the wise and simple” respect, and which the only 
“authority” that we can really call absolute for man, enforces, 
in such mawkish, not to say almost reverent fashion, that 
though we are informed that it had been deeply and long re- 
pented, we can with difficulty believe that the poet himself 
regards it as a sin which ought to have entirely altered the 
aspect in which the heroine of the poem should be regarded. 
Indeed, the story is not at all to our liking, and we regret 
it the more because it is full of those beautiful and fresh 
pictures of English rural scenery in which none of our 
younger poets excel Mr. Austin, and hardly any equal him. 
What can be truer or more clear-cut than this picture of the 
early autumn, for example, including the picture of the 
heroine with whom we are utterly disenchanted before the 
story is told P— 


“Now I who oft have carolled of the Spring, 

Must chant of Autumn and the dirgeful days; 

Of windless dawns enveiled in dewy haze, 

Of cloistered evenings when no sweet birds sing, 
But every note of joy hath trooped and taken wing. 


But when I saw Her first, you scarce could say 
If it were Summer still, or Autumn yet. 
Rather it seemed as if the twain had met, 
And, Summer being loth to go away, 
Autumn retained its hand, and begged of it to stay. 


The second bloom had come upon the rose, 
Not, as in June, exultingly content 
With its own loveliness, but meekly bent, 
Pondering how beauty saddens to the close, 
And fair decay consumes each hectic flower that blows. 
The traveller’s-joy «till journeyed in the hedge, 
Nor yet to palsied gossemer had shrunk : 
Green still the bracken round the beech-tree’s trunk ; 
But loosestrife seeded by the river ledge, 
And now and then a sigh came rippling through the sedge. 


The white-cupped bindweed garlanded the lane, 
Trying to make-believe the year was young. 
Withal, hard-by, where it too clomb and clung, 
The berried bryony began to wane, 

And the wayfaring-tree showed many a russet stain. 


There was a pensive patience in the air, 

As sweet as sad, when sadness doth but flow 

From generous grief, and not for selfish woe : 

Such as can make the wrinkled forehead fair, 
And sheds a halo rouad love’s slowly silvering hair. 


And such She seened. The summer in her mien 

Had something to of autumn’s mellower tone ; 

A something that was more surmised than shown, 

As when, though listant woodlands still are green, 
Embrowning shadovs seem half stealing in between.” 


The poem continues in a strain equally beautiful till we come 
to this prayer ‘0 the harvest moon, of which Mr. Pecksniff 
would probably have said that it was “ Pagan, I regret to say,” 








and of which we will only remark that it is the sort of prayer 
which deserved fulfilment in the boon it asked :— 


“Then did the sickle of the harvest moon 
Its curve complete, and round itself with light, 
Rising at sunset to retard the night. 
Thrice thus it came, nor later nor more soon, 

And thrice I hailed its disc, and begged of it a boon. 


‘O mellow moon, moon of plump stacks, and boughs 
Blooming with fruit more juicy than the Spring, 
Thee will I worship, thee henceforth will sing, 
If thou wilt only listen to my vows, 
And grant my sobering heart a home and harvest spouse.’ ” 


The beauty of the poem consists entirely in its exquisite 
pictures of fields and lanes and gardens. Since we read 
Tennyson’s “Gardener’s Daughter,” we have not read a 
garden picture more charming than the picture here of an 
old-fashioned garden; and the picture of the orchard which 
succeeds it is equally fresh and living. 


But if Mr. Austin is delightful when he deals with flowers, 
he is even more delightful when he deals with birds. The 
poem on “ A March Minstrel” is one that deserves to live by 
Wordsworth’s “Green Linnet,” or even his “ Skylark,” though 
the last verse seems to us hardly worthy of the rest :— 


“A Marcu MINSTREL. 
Hail! once again, that sweet strong note ! 
Loud on my loftiest larch, 
Thou quaverest with thy mottled throat, 
Brave minstrel of bleak March ! 


Hearing thee flute, who pines or grieves 
For vernal smiles and showers ? 

Thy veice is greener than the leaves, 
And fresher than the flowers. 


Scorning to wait for tuneful May 
When every throat can sing, 

Thou floutest Winter with thy lay, 
And art thyself the Spring! 

While daffodils, half mournful still, 
Mufile their golden bells, 

Thy silvery peal o’er landscape chill 
Surges, and sinks, and swells. 

Across the unsheltered pasture floats 
The young lamb’s shivering bleat. 

There is no trembling in thy notes, 
For all the snow and sleet. 


Let the bullace bide till frosts have ceased, 
The blackthorn loiter long ; 
Undaunted by the blustering east, 
Thou burgeonest into song. 
Yet who can wonder thou dost dare 
Confront what others flee ? 
Thy carol cuts the keen March air 
Keener than it cuts Thee. 
The selfish cuckoo tarrieth till 
April repays his boast. 
Thou, thou art lavish of thy trill, 
Now when we need it most. 
The nightingale, while buds are coy, 
Delays to chant its grief. 
Brave throstle ! thou dost pipe for joy, 
With never a bough in leaf. 
Even fond turtle-doves forbear 
To coo till woods are warm : 
Thou hast the heart to love and pair 
Ere the cherry blossoms swarm. 
The skylark, fluttering to be heard 
In realms beyond his birth, 
Soars vainly heavenward. Thou, wise bird! 
Art satisfied with earth. 
Thy home is not upon the ground, 
Thy hope not in the sky : 
Near to thy nest thy notes resound, 
Neither too low nor high. 
Blow what wind will, thou dost rejoice 
To carol, and build, and woo. 
Throstle! to me impart thy voice ; 
Impart thy wisdom too.” 
The carping critic will find fault with “Thy voice is greener than 
the leaves,” and ask how a voice can be green at all; but that 
will only show the carping critic’s helplessness. Mr. Austin is 
quite right, that the very same kind of refreshment which the 
first green leaves afford, is afforded, and in richer abundance, by 
the thrush’s first bold defiance to winter. And how buoyant, 
how vivid is the verse which follows, in which the thrush is 
told that he is himself “the Spring”! When Mr. Austin deals 
with flowers and with birds, he is always happy, and often 
brighter than the flowers and sweeter than the birds. When 
he deals with men and women, he is far less certain in his 
strokes, and often vague and sketchy. We do not know, for 
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instance, why he has included such pieces as “A Fragment ” 
Neither of them seems 
But in the descriptive por- 
tions of his principal poem, and in its beautiful dedication, 
with its exquisite description of Italian scenery, in “In the 
Heart of the Forest,” and in “The Owl and the Lark,” we 
We will 
give a passage from the last-mentioned poem as our last 
specimen, for the sake of its charming description of the lark. 
We protest against its description of the owl, both on behalf 
of the owl itself, to which, in our opinion, Mr. Austin does 
great injustice, and also on behalf of the class of whom Mr. 


and “ Two Visions” in this volume. 
to us to be worthy of his power. 


find Mr. Austin at his best, and his best is delightful. 


Austin intends the owl to be typical :— 
“J thought the lecture somewhat long, 
Impatient for its ending ; 
When, sudden, came a burst of song! 
It was the lark ascending. 
Dew gleamed in many a jewelled cup, 
The air was bright and gracious ; 
And away the wings and the song went up, 
Up through the ether spacious. 
They bubbled, rippled, up the dome, 
In sprays of silvery trilling ; 
Like endless fountain’s lyric foam, 
Still falling, still refilling. 
And when I could no more descry 
The bird, I still could hear it ; 
For sight, but not for soul, too high, 
Unseen but certain Spirit. 
All that the perched owl’s puckered brow 
Had vainly bid me ponder, 
The lark’s light wings were solving now 
In the roofless dome up yonder. 
Then brief as lightning-flash,—no more,— 
I passed beyond the Finite ; 
And, borne past Heaven’s wide-open door, 
Saw everything within it. 
Slow showering down from cloudless sphere, 
The wanderer Elysian 
Dropped nearer, clearer, to the ear, 
Then. back into the vision. 
On his own song he seemed to swim ; 
Diving through song, descended : 
Since I had been to Heaven with him, 
Earth now was apprehended. 
O souls perplexed by hood and cow], 
Fain would you find a teacher, 
Consult the lark and not the owl, 
The poet, not the preacher. 
While brains mechanic vainly weave 
The web and woof of thinking, 
Go, mount up with the lark, and leave 
The bird of wisdom blinking.” 

The owl is represented as a dry dogmatist, but, in truth, 
no character suits it less. It may suggest the moan of 
half-articulate melancholy, but certainly not the many words 
and self-satisfied airs of the dry dogmatist. In its harsh and 
sad and monotonous ery, it seems to express all the 
lonesomeness and all the mystery of a limited nature, 
confined to the shadow and pining for the light; and 
nothing can less suggest the dogmatist than that. Then 
with regard to the advice, “Consult the lark and not 
the owl, the poet, not the preacher,” we are quite ready 
to consult the lark about the mystery of light, as we 
would consult the owl about the mystery of darkness; but 
even the lark probably does not know his own limitations, and 
the poet is often equally ignorant. It will no more do to 
guide oneself through life by the clue of a yearning for joyous- 
ness, than it will do to guide oneself by the clue of the love of 
mystery; and while the poet’s vision certainly penetrates 
where the preacher’s fails, the poet’s counsels are apt to be very 
dangerous and misleading where the preacher’s would be 
wise and sound. 





BIRD-LIFE ON THE BORDERS.* 
THE author of this really valuable book is an excellent practical 
ornithologist, a sportsman, anda traveller. 
times lead us to suspect that the sportsman’s instinct is the 
strongest in him, and his praise of “ punt-gunning” is not 


tunity to spend a whole day or night, in cold or wet, on the 
rather doubtful chance of blazing once or twice into an un- 
But the ardour for killing 
is tempered in his case bya steady habit of observation, backed 


suspecting crowd of ducks or geese. 


* Bird-Life on the Borders. By Abel Chapman. London: Gurney and Jackson. 


His chapters some- | 





by careful note-taking and reflection, and widened by experienc 

in other lands; and the result is such an accurate recor of the 
habits and movements of living birds in a single district jo 
at all seasons of the year, as is hardly to be found my an: 

other volume of the same modest size and pretension 

The last book of this kind which attracted general attention 
was Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s Fowler in Ireland. Comparin 

the two, we are inclined to give the preference to Mr. Chemea 
Sir Ralph is an excellent naturalist, but his big book tells ~ 
really less about the birds than we learn from Mr. Chapmay’s 
280 pages. When the Southern reader lays down this book, he 
feels quite at home among the curlew, the golden plover, ad 
the grouse on the moors; he feels that he has done the next 
best thing to a personal endeavour to get a sight of those long 
lines of wild geese on the bleak Northumbrian coast. This is 
largely the result not only of the author’s easy and often 
picturesque style, but of his skilful pen-and-ink sketches, 
which are reproduced by a process of photo-zincography, They 
are to be considered, he says, as character-sketches, and haya 
no pretension to scientific accuracy or artistic merit; and it jg 
true that a few of them are of inferior value, and hardly worth 
inserting in so good a book. But bird-character could hardly 
be better pictured than in the sketches of golden plover jy 
summer and winter, or of curlews on the moors in May, or of 
waders on the flats in September. Excellent, too, are the 
drawings of grouse and blackeock, and the happy little vig. 
nette of an old blackeock “in full play,” on p. 31, shows that 
Mr. Chapman has a keen sense of the ludicrous as well as of 
the beautiful in bird-life. 

Of small birds we read very little in this volume. It rarely 
happens that a thorough-going sportsman can get up a very 
lively interest in birds which are not game, unless he happensto 
be an ardent collector. To this latter class Mr. Chapman does 
not seem to belong; and, in fact, he lets fall a remark now 
and then which will hurt the feelings of some of those who 
think that you can make real way in the study of birds simply 
by killing and skinning a few—usually a very few—speci- 
mens of the ordinary species, and by shooting every rare bird 
you meet with. He describes the collector as “a perfect pest 
in his wholesale depredations,” and points out how a kind of 
trade in birds and their eggs is carried on under the cloak of 
science (p. 107). In a foot-note (p. 20) he most justly and 
seasonably protests against the collector’s insane greed for 
British-killed examples of the raven, and such of our rarer 
birds as are, alas! fast verging on extinction. Why not he 
content with Continental specimens? There is not the excuse 
here that, as in some few species, the Continental form differs 
from the British. There is, we believe, some slight prospect 
of a more effectual protection for a few of these interesting 
victims; and it is a little humiliating to reflect that the enemy 
against whom protection is to be hoped for consists as much 
of wilful ornithologists as of ignorant gamekeepers. Mr. 
Chapman hints that naturalists need not all have collections, 
and we believe this to be perfectly true, at any rate in 
the interests of ornithology. The present writer has been an 
attentive student of bird-life for many years, and has always 
found it perfectly possible to get on without a collection of 
his own, with the help of museums, markets, binoculars, and 
books. 

A word is needed about the contributiou of this volume to 
the great and inevitable question of migration. A short 
chapter will be found at the very beginning of the book on 
“The Arrival of the Spring Migrants,” with observations on 
migration generally. Any one unfamiliar with the present 
aspect of the question, who will take the trouble to read this 
striking chapter with care, and to bear it in mind while he goes 
on with the book, returning to it, perhaps, at the end, will 
probably find his knowledge of the subject entirely renovated, 
and his interest in it freshened and stimulated. He will have 
the benefit of the author’s close and constant observation to 


| supply him with plenty of concrete instances bearing out 


what may at first sight appear to him too abstract a 
theory. This theory is that of Canon Tristram, of Durham, 


: | as lately developed in the pages of theZbis ; it may be described 
likely to convert those who have never had the wish or oppor- | 


i 


as the “ Polar” theory, because, staiting with the postulate 
that the North Pole is the origin of «ll bird-life in this globe, 
it argues to a universal tendency in lirds to return to their 
original haunts. Of this theory, which is full of interest for 
all zoologists, Mr. Chapman gives a lucid account ; but the 
chief value of this chapter, as, indeed, of thewhole book, lies 
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vidence he collects to bear out this assumed universal 


* ‘ e . 
ha His observations go to show that even in the case 
ao ies which are with us all the year, the individual birds 


as regularly migratory as the cuckoo or the swallow. This 
” ot. indeed, new; we have been for long past gradually 
ed to understand these questions better. But Mr. Chap- 
. n’s observations place the movements of the curlew, the 
olden plover, and some others in a new light, and at the same 
time help to elucidate the general theory of migration. They 
should also stimulate others to a closer observation; for the 
day is yet far distant when the movements of even our com- 
mon British species will be fully ascertained and adequately 


recorded. 


GREIFENSTEIN.* 

Tar type of human nature depicted in this book, which is 
distinctly one for novel-readers to be thankful for, is that of 
the old-fashioned German country gentleman. And this 
requires to be drawn special attention to, because the story 
cannot be thoroughly appreciated by any one who does not 
bear in mind the scrupulous respect for honour, both of 
families and individuals, which is characteristic of that type. 
To these gentlemen, says the writer, “the past is more real 
than its own reality was long ago; and an insinuation against 
any member of their race, though he may have been dead 
since the first Crusade, is a direct insult to themselves, to be 
wiped out by personal combat.” Their prejudices and tradi- 
tions are to them things infallible and unassailable, which no 
sacrifice must be spared in defending. And— 

“They brood gloomily over the misdeeds of some long-dead 
ancestor, and their faces glow when they think of their crusading 
forefathers. They fight again the battles of long ago, they charge 
with Welf or Weiblingen, they follow the Kaiser to his coronation 
in imperial Rome, they strive through the press of knights, they 
perish with Conradin in Naples, they prick hotly after the standard 
of the great Rudolf, they kill and riot throughout the Thirty 
Years’ War, they shed their heart’s blood with Frederick, they 
fall at Austerlitz, they rise at Leipzig, they are with Bliicher at 
Waterloo, with ‘ Unser Fritz’ at Koniggriitz, with Schmettow’s 

‘onancalibeg Pages 
gallant cuirassiers in the deadly ride of Mars la Tour, and they 
land themselves each evening before the carved escutcheon of the 
old chimney-piece at home, the proud descendants of a race of 
heroes known to fame.” 
To people thus minded, abhorrence of disgrace alike for 
themselves and their kindred, and pride in preserving the 
Do 
family good name unstained, are essential parts of their 
whole being. And as the inflicting of a deadly wound upon 
them in this tenderest point is the pivot whereon the stor 
T y 
before us turns, the book affords a forcible illustration of the 
possible dependence of radical class-dissimilarity upon the 
accident of birth. For the intense consciousness of inherited 
reproach which may be felt by old German nobles, is neces- 
sarily an unknown emotion to people who (as the saying goes) 
never had a grandfather. And, consequently, the tragedy, 
D5 eo y 
“ if ss ” : t . 
swift, desperate, and complete,” which occurs at the middle 
of the tale in one generation and is within an ace of being 


Hilda von Sigmundskron is a maiden worthy of the knightly 

gentlemen amongst whom she moves as heroine. Beautiful, 

fearless, true, gracious, and unchanging, she is an attractive 

and unique figure, distinguished by a dominant strength of 

character that is really little short of sublime. Hidden under 

a quiet exterior, it lurks in reserve, unknown to herself or 

any one else, until evoked by some great emergency, when it 

flashes out suddenly with irresistible force to accomplish its 

ends, and then tranquilly sinks back again to its former 

condition of latency. Thrice does it thus display itself with 

thrilling effect at critical moments for her lover,—first, in the 

fine scene when she refuses to be parted from him by a mis- 

taken sense of duty; secondly, when she makes a dramatic 

appearance in the nick of time to save him from dying; 

and thirdly, when he is enmeshed in an apparently hopeless 

tangle, and she extricates him by cutting the Gordian 

knot with a magnificent stroke. Her love, as it corre- 
sponds to this strength of hers, has, of course, the same 
attribute of sublimity. And it is somewhat remarkable that, 
though her love and self-interest always point the same way, 
and in obeying the dictates of the former she obeys those 
of the latter also, one yet never thinks of regarding that as 
anything but an accident, and is just as deeply impressed with 
the grandeur and reality of her affection as though it had been 
tested after the approved fashion by self-sacrifice and suffering. 
There are two competitors for the post of hero, both of whom 
are noble, manly, generous, strictly honourable, and deserving 
of esteem. The legitimate claimant is Greif; but the author 
himself evinces more partiality for the second one, Rex, a man 
of strong principles detached from moral belief, reminding us 
(as such persons often do) of the line about “ doubting souls 
whose wills are true.” His other notable points are extra- 
ordinary talent, “stony eyes” (this last much insisted on), 
fondness for self-observation, and an inherited tendency to 
suicide which makes the idea fascinating enough to be 
continually present in his mind,—a thing to be cherished, 
returned to, and played with familiarly, like some sort of 
uncanny mental toy. He is far too good a fellow to be allowed 
so dangerous a plaything, and one never feels quite com- 
fortable when he begins amusing himself with it. But though 
we like him, we do not agree in thinking him preferable to 
Greif, who, not having stony eyes, and being altogether more 
like ordinary mortals, seems better adapted, on the whole, to 
secure their sympathies. Next in importance to these three is 
the iron, self-contained, but kindly old Baron, in the delinea- 
tion of whose behaviour to his wife there is art of a high order 
shown, and wherein elements pathetic and ludicrous are blended 
with the stern and terribly grim. His forbearance and patience, 
however greatly she may irritate him ; his almost tender solici- 
tude about her imaginary illness; the unselfish and conscien- 
tious—though comical—attempt which he makes to provide 
her with diversion when he supposes her health to require it ; 
these, and various other skilful touches, which prove the 
chivalry of his nature and genuine desire to do his duty 








repeated at the end in another, would have been simply im- 
possible if the actors had belonged to the above-mentioned 


race of human mushrooms, though it is neither unnatural nor | 


out of keeping when one remembers that it is recorded of 
Greifensteins. All the personages, save one, are of heroic 
order—knizhtly, brave, self-controlled, strong to do and to 
suffer, and unhesitating in choosing death rather than 
evil. Honour is to them no myth, but a fact, a price- 
less possession, 2 household idol for which every other 
consideration is to be sacrificed, “a law having rules, and con- 
ditions, and penalties, and rewards, all defined in the human 
heart, and all equally beyond the range of the human intelli- 
gence.” When men of this stamp—men glorying in the 
thought of their unsullied honour, and careless about all 
things in comparison with shame—find suddenly that what 
they deem the worst infamy has come upon them and cannot 
he escaped, and that the very well-spring of their existence is 
polluted, it is no wonder that that existence should become 
valueless to them, or that they should show no mercy towards 
the criminal who has done them the irreparable injury. And 
it is with a shuddering sense of inevitableness that one beholds 
them dealing o 't fierce justice (according to their code) with a 
Pitilessness whica is rendered excusable by the fact of their 
ps every whit as pitiless for themselves as they are for 
others, 








by her, regardless of his own inclinations, all help to 
enhance by contrast the startling effect of his subsequent 
transformation to inexorable rigour, when, on discovering 
her crimes, he dooms her without merey. There is a 
discrepancy between cause and effect, on comparing the 
amount of harm done by Clara—who is the origin of 
everybody’s troubles—with that individual herself, as shown 
in these pages; for from the little that is seen of her, she 
appears merely to have been a frivolous, painted, elderly doll, 
nervously anxious to please, given to affectations and stilted 
sentiments,—an inadequate source for all the mischief she 
did. This the author seems to be aware of, for he observes 
that her silliness was superficial, and that she had been pretty 
in her youth; but even then, it is hard to believe that such a 
creature could ever have had the influence attributed to her, and 
we doubt whether his explanation will be generally accepted as 
satisfactory. The scene is laid in Germany, alternately at the 
hero’s home in the Black Forest, and at the University whereat 
he was a student; and the details of student-life, with its 
Korps, and drinking, and fighting ceremonies, seem to have 
been studied on the spot, like those in Mark Twain's Tramp 
Abroad. By-the-bye, in the graphic and ample description of 
the duel, why is there no elucidation of the enigmatical words, 
“She sat!” uttered by the second when his principal is hit ? 
It is a formula whose meaning is not exactly self-evident. 





* Greifenstein, By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co. 





Altogether, we like Greifenstein decidedly,—so much so as to 
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doubt whether it does not dislodge A Roman Singer from the 
place hitherto occupied by the latter, as our favourite amongst 


Mr. Crawford’s novels. 





EARLY ANGLO-BENGAL.* 


CoLoneL YuLe, who long ago justly entitled himself to be 
called the prince of editors, has given fresh proof of his great 
ability and untiring industry, his capacity for taking infinite 
pains, in short, to light up the dark recesses of worlds gone 
almost into shadow, and to people them afresh with living 
things. The new occasion was furnished by Mr. Robert Barlow, 
who picked up at Canterbury the Diary of one William Hedges, 
an honest but not shining gentleman, sent out by the old East 
India Company to wage war on “Interlopers,” and set every- 
thing right, if he could, in “the Bay,” as the fragile-looking 
trading-posts on the Hugli were familiarly and collectively 
called. The Diary, not a distinguished piece in itself, is still 
readable, and its recovery from oblivion by Mr. Barlow is a 
distinct public gain, since and because its editing having been 
“thrust ” upon the President of the Hakluyt Society, we have 
thereby this book, which revivifies so brightly one group of 
the forefathers and founders of Anglo-Indian power. Mr. Bar- 
low has done his part well, but Colonel Yule, labouring with his 
prodigious assiduity, has done the great bulk of the work. He 
seems to be something like the insatiable spirit of inquiry in- 
carnate, and the results of his unfaltering research are all the 
more acceptable and durable because they are tempered with 
conspicuous fairness and moderation based on a finecharitable 


allowance for human frailty, and a genuine love of truth 


are entertaining. 


Though little need be said of Mr. Hedges, who was entrusted 
with a task too great for his modicum of strength, perhaps 
we should say weakness, the establishment of an administra- 
tion in Bengal independent of Fort St. George, his Diary 
may be consulted by the curious, not only in regard to the 
persons and manners of his time, but to the perils and toils 
of an overland journey home,—that is, from the Persian Gulf, 
vid Bagdad, Diarbekr, Aleppo, and Scanderoon, to the 
Mediterranean, at the end of the seventeenth century. In 
Bengal, he ran a brief and troubled course, contending with 
the native officials, and with British subordinates who were 


stronger than he. Finally, he offended “the Court” by inter- 
cepting a letter addressed by a colleague to Sir Josiah Child, 
and so was recalled. He did not simplify the administration 
or allay the prevailing discord, which was so great a worry 
even to the Nawab Shaista Khan, that in public Durbar, he 
ordered one Pownsett “to be gone from his sight,” adding, 
says the Diary, “ ye English were a company of base 
quarrelling people and foul dealers.” Colonel Yule, who has 
studied all these men, admits that he “cannot gainsay” that 
Aurangzeb’s uncle had “some good ground to go on,” when 
he blurted out his compendious sentence. ‘ There went, in 
truth,” says the Colonel, “much unfragrant matter into the 
composition of the soil from which gradually grew up the 
British Government in India, with all its good effects and 
qualities,” a remark not inapplicable to the origin of many 
States which failed, in the fullness of time, to produce results 
so astonishing as those recorded in the history of British 
India. Life, individual or collective, rarely bears microscopic 
analysis, still less, as in this case, when the things analysed 
are so remote, and were subject to conditions which it is now 
almost impossible to appreciate. Poor Mr. Hedges could not 
deal with the “unfragrant matter,” European or native; he 
thought that what he wanted was authority; but it really was 
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The Diary, of course, bristles with the names of persons, 
places, and things familiar, perhaps, to the writer’s public 
more than two centuries ago, but “caviare to the general” 
now. Colonel Yule, by dint of searches into the dreary depths 
of buried records, has been able to breathe life into the persons, 
bring the places before the mind’s eye and give them their 
proper designations, tell much about the things which drew 
these men so far afield, and indicate the abounding difficulties, 
moral and material, besetting the forerunners of a mighty 
Empire. Thesecond and third volumes are wholly given up to 
these objects, and the leisurely reader, who loves to repeople 
the dim ancestral past, will find them as instructive as they 


character, and with his environment even character might hy 

failed. The Interlopers who so plagued him coulg Ei ve 
suppressed, especially as the Company’s servants, ag <a 
the natives, were interested in thwarting the monopoly. ‘Th, 

are few graphic touches in the Diary, but here is one 2 7 
brings on the scene the Captain of the ‘ Lumley Castle a ne 
Interloper, famous in those days, picturing him ag he oa, 
visit to the Foujdar of Hugli, October 8th, 1683: , 


« Alley went in a splendid Equipage, habitted in g : 
laced. Ten Englishmen in Blew Capps and Coats Carlet richly 


ed; : 
Red, all armed with Blunderbusses, went before his pallaeheer 
Peons before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the Weights ae 


2 Flaggs before him, like an Agent. [Think of that!) 4 a 
shew and great noise adds much to a Public Person’s credit 2 
this Country. As for Soldjers they are of absolute Necessity hy in 
in divers respects, and especially whilst we are infested with 
Interlopers, to keepe us from publick affronts, as well as Overa, 

our owne people and mariners, who are now very numerous per 
insolent amongst us & (by reason of . 


Punch . 

disturbance.” ) every day give 

Vainly did Mr. Hedges say that “the Interlopers must be 
supprest in England; ’tis impossible to be done here.” The 
had to be more or less taken into partnership, and the very 
boldest among them, Thomas Pitt, became Governor of Fort 
St. George. One main cause, or apparent cause, of all the 
trouble was that the Company’s servants had ridiculously low 
wages, made up by permission to trade on their oy 
account; and who could accurately draw the line between 
what was “just and modest” according to the standard 
set up at home, and what was not? The wonder is, hoy 
the concern went on even as it did. “The Court,” a grudging, 
perhaps envious master, loaded an outgoing man with praise, 
and showered censure on him when he returned with wealth, 
They needed the services for which they paid next to nothing, 
they were enraged because the servant paid himself, more or 
less honestly, the standard of honesty being so elastic. It js 
a painful and unsatisfactory state of things that is half. 
revealed by these volumes, and we are not surprised when the 
Colonel-editor says that his impression “of the tone, moral 
and social, of the Company’s servants, is a dismal one,” espe. 
cially if contrasted with the line of stutesmen and soldiers 
which another hundred years were to bring forth. Yet we 
should not be ungrateful to these stout and gallant English. 
men, although they do not shine with the splendour of their 
later successors in point of conduct and character. 
The conscientious labours of Colonel Yule bring into light 
and life at least four strong and able men,—Streynsham 
Master, he who, himself a volunteer, with a handful of volun. 
teers defended the factory at Surat against Sivajee, for which 
service he received a medal, and who subsequently was selected 
to fill the post of Governor of Fort St. George. A second is 
Thomas Pitt, Interloper and Member of Parliament at the 
same time; afterwards Governor of the Madras Presidency 
for eleven years; purchaser and vendor of the Pitt diamond; 
grandfather of the Elder and great-grandfather of the 
Younger Pitt, a strong, dexterous, bold man of great capacity. 
Another, Job Charnock, the “ good and trusty servant” who, 
said the Court, was “not a prowler for himself, more than was 
just and modest,” their only wish being that “he were not as 
good a soldier as he is (for aught we see by long experience 
of him) a very honest Merchant ;” the man who had many 
faults, so that Colonel Yule “cannot claim a high character 
for him,” yet who was strong, held in high esteem, faithful,as 
things went, who served steadfastly in India for thirty-five 
years, and died at the settlement of “ Chuttanutty,” which he 
“had come to found,”—a name forgotten, says the Colonel, 
but “Job’s own name should survive as long as the 
history of England’s empire in India, the name of the 
founder of Calcutta.” The fourth worthy is Sir John 
Goldsborough, a stout sea-captain and excellent man, who, 
when he went out to rectify abuses, did not speak well 
of Job nor of any one, except Mr. Eyre and Captain 
Dorrell. Goldsborough died in harness. He was appointed 
“ Commissary-General and Chief Governor in India,” but did 
not live to receive the higher post and title from the Court of 
“Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of all our land 
and sea forces throughout the East Indies.” Respecting these 
notables Colonel Yule has gathered much, especially con- 
cerning Thomas Pitt, who has, and deserved to have, nearly 
an entire volume to himself; a tough, sinewy, expert, daring 
man, whose words, as well as his actions, had point, edge, and 
weight. There are many more characters, bad and good, 
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—£- 
faint, suggestive sketches of whom have been dug up from 
pe of old papers; but these four seem to be the chiefs 
mong the crowd. There are striking portraits of Pitt and 
po wife; Master Elihu Yale, an American Colonist; Lord 
Denbigh, an early Indian “tourist ;” and Sir Josia Child. 
Him ol must not overlook, on account of his large, prophetic 
utterances on the subject of India. From many remarkable 
ges we can only afford room for three. They are extracts 
from the Court’s letters, which, says Colonel Yule, “I suppose 
to be dictated or largely influenced by Sir Josia Child.” Thus, 
in 1682, one of these contains these words :— 

«Without vanity we may say, that we agonise, strive, and | 
labour [spurred up by the Interlopers] not so much for ourselves 
as our Country and Posterity, well-knowing (whatever weak or 
malignant men may think or say) that the value of this Land of 
England, our Common Mother, depends as much upon the carrying 


on of the Trade of India...... as upon any external accident | 


or cause whatsoever.” 


And, in 1685 :-— 

«Jt is our ambition, for the honour of our King and country 
and the good of Posterity, as well as of this Company, to make 
the English nation as formidable as the Dutch or any other 
Europe Nation are or ever were in India; but that cannot he 
done, only by the form and with the methods of trading Merchants, 
without the political skill of making all fortified places repay their 
full charge and expenses.” 

Finally, in 1687, we have what the able editor justly calls a 
remarkable passage :— 

“That which we promise ourselves in a most especiall manner 

from our new President and Council is that they will establish 
such a Politie of civill and military power, and create and secure 
such a large Revenue to maintaine both at that place, as may bee 
the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English Dominion 
in India for all Time to come.” 
These passages must be taken for what they are worth, but 
they unquestionably betray an “ambitious prevision,” none 
the less worthy of note because it proved to be a correct 
forecast. There is, we had almost said, an infinite variety in 
this as in all Colonel Yuie’s books,—not the least valuable 
sections being that devoted to “Early History of the Com- 
pany’s Settlement of Bengal,” and a most interesting dis- 
quisition on “Early Charts and Topography of the Hugli 
River,” with an old chart annexed. We neéd hardly add, 
considering who is the editor, that an admirable index 
completes these workmanlike volumes. 


SAILORS’ CHAUNTS.* 

Tue effort that has been made, with more zeal than accuracy, 
by Miss Smith to collect representative specimens of sailors’ 
songs of all nations was certainly a task worth essaying. Not the 
least interesting portion of these are the so-called “ chanties” 
(pronounced shanties, and probably a corruption of chantez) 
which in the mercantile marine take the place of the drum, 
fife, or boatswain’s whistle, and regulate the actions of the 
sailors when walking round with the capstan-bars or hauling 
on a rope. 

“A song,” writes Mr. Dana, in Two Years Before the Mast, 
“is as necessary to sailors as the drum and fife to a soldier. 
They cannot pull in time, or pull with a will, without it. 
Seat We often found a great difference in the effect of 
the different songs in driving in the hides. Two or three songs 
would be tried, one after the other, with no effect ; not an inch 
could be got upon the tackles. When a new song struck up, 
it seemed to hit the humour of the moment, and drove the 
tackles to blocks at once.” A recent correspondent, writing 
tothe Musical Times, notices that in the “ chanties” for hauling 
on a rope, they generally have a secondary accent for each 
haul, and a special stress for a final effort before the welcome 
“ spell-ho!” The same correspondent comments humorously on 
the difficulty of representing some of these songs in musical 
notation. Speaking of the specimens he gives, he remarks :— 
“No system of music that I know of can do justice to the 
numerous acciaccaturas, turns, diminuendo and vibrato effects 
with which the melodies are graced. The passages marked with 
asterisks represented falsetto yells in unrelated keys; and the 
rubato groups of demi-semiquavers are diminuendo grunts, 
such as a trombone-player might produce by rapidly extending 
his instrument with his last expiring breath.” When one takes 
into account the nature of the “ chanty ” proper and the way it is 
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words. As a matter of work, they are often childish and non- 
sensical, e.g.:—‘‘ When he’s dead we’ll tan his bide, and we say 
s0-0-0, and we ’ope so-o-o. When he’s dead, we'll tan his hide; 
a poor old man.” Another famous “chanty” relates the 
adventures of a certain Reuben Ranzo. It may suffice to 
quote the following lines. It is nonsense of that curious 
inconsequent sort which, once heard, is seldom forgotten :— 
«The captain was a bad man, 

He took him to the gangway, 

And gave him five-and-forty. 

The mate he was a good man, 

He taught him navigation ; 

Now he’s captain of a whaler, 

And married the captain’s daughter, 

And now they both are happy.” 
So much for “chanties” proper. They are often wedded to 
good tunes, but they do not afford scope for the display of 
much poetic talent. There are, however, other varieties of 


| sailors’ songs to which the term is applied,—songs sung round 


the galley-fire or at the fo’c’sle-head, in which the mariner’s 
instincts and sympathies find vent in language that is usually 
primitive, but often much to the point. In spite of what Miss 
Smith says, we believe that Dibdin’s songs are rarely sung, 
at least by “ Bluejackets.” It is melancholy to have to relate 
that the vapid effusions of the music-hall—an institution 
which now has a newspaper of its own—have ousted the 
lyrics of the author of “Tom Bowling.” Dibdin’s sea-songs, 
however, if we are to believe a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
as far back as 1820 (Vol. VIL, p. 35), only had a short-lived 
vogueamongst sailors. ‘“Incledon and Dibdin,” he says, “ did 
their best to make sea-songs popular, and for a time they 
succeeded. Dibdin, however, wanted judgment, for, from his 
attempts to clothe grave thoughts in seaman’s phraseology, 
good taste will always revolt. In one of his songs, the 
Resurrection is actually thus alluded to :— 
* When he hears the last whistle, 
He’ll come upon deck.’ 
One might as well think of extracting the sublime from a 
shopboard.” The Blackwood reviewer is perhaps unduly 
severe, though Dibdin certainly overshot the mark in his 
parade of nautical terminology. But what would he have 
said to the flowing futility of such a song as “ The Midship- 
mite”? Alas! we unceasingly regret the loss of a manuscript 
commentary by a humorous naval officer on the various 
breaches of discipline with which the brief career of the 
midshipmite is thickly studded. Of the companion songs to 
the last-named ditty, Miss Smith, who now and then deviates 
into accuracy, declares that “Nancy Lee” is admitted by 
sailors to be somewhat of the right sort, but that they look 
on “Jack’s Yarn” with very mixed feelings. Drawing-room 
ditties and music-hall songs have not entirely supplanted the 
old repertory. Asa rule, the tunes are better than the words, 
but an exception may be made in favour of the following 
North-country “chanty,” the refrain of which is a variant of 
that of the well-known ballad, “ The Oak and the Ash, and the 
Bonny Ivy-Tree.” We quote the last two verses :— 
“Oh, there’s a wind that blows, and it’s blowing from the West, 

And of all the winds that blow ’tis the one I like the best ; 

For it blows at our backs, and it shakes the pennon free, 

And it soon will blow us home to the North-countree. 


Chorus.—And it’s home, dearie, home! oh, it’s home I want to be, 
My topsails are hoisted, and I must out to sea, 
For the oak and the ash, and the bonny birchen tree, 
They’re all a growin’ green in the North-countree. 
And if it be a lass, she shall wear a golden ring; 
And if it be a lad, he shall live to serve his King; 
With his buckles and his boots, and his little jacket blue, 
He shall walk the quarter-deck, as his daddy used to do. 
Chorus.—And it’s home, dearie, home! &c.” 
This is an excellent instance of the favourite expression of the 
homeward-bound sailor, quoted elsewhere by Miss Smith, that 
“the girls have hold of the tow-rope and can’t haul the slack 
in fast enough.” Familiarity with the sea has bred in sailors 
not contempt, but a sense of security. The notion of the sea 
being a haughty and pitiless monster, so common throughout 
the poetry of all nations, finds no expression in the favourite 
songs of those whose calling is on the waters. The favourite 
chanty, “Old Storm Along,” often sung after a gale of wind, 
treats the subject in a mock-heroic strain :— 
“Solo. Old Storm Along is dead and gone. 
Chorus. Ay! ay! ay! Mr. Storm Along! 





sung—with its constant alternation of solo and chorus—it 
would be idle to expect a high degree of literary polish in the 





* Music of the Waters, By L. A. Smith. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Solo. When Stormy died, I dug his grave, 
| I dug his grave with a silver spade, 
| I hove him up with an iron crane, 
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And lowered him down with a golden chain. 

Old Storm Along is dead and gone. 

Chorus. Ay! ay! ay! Mr. Storm Along.” 
A large proportion of sailors’ songs are devoted to the praise 
of strong liquor—witness the great number of versions of 
“Whisky Johnny”—or to the illustration of an impartial 
admiration for the other sex. Jack, on his own confession, is 
of a strongly polygamous bent. But here and there, as in the 
North-Country song quoted above, a genuine note of longing 
for the ease of his own English fireside is heard. Tune and 
rhythm are, after all, the prime essentials in a sailor’s song. 
The words are of so little importance, that so long as they are 
vocal, their meaning is of scant account. It would be idle to 
look for much refinement or delicacy of feeling in compositions 
of this order. But it can at least be said of them that they 
compare not unfavourably with the lyrics of the barrack-room. 





TWO BOOKS OF VERSE* 
Mr. Rennett Ropp began his poetical carcer under the 
happiest auspices, and there were some of us who—in the 
face of depressing experience—were confident that his pro- 
missory-notes of song would be duly met upon maturity. 
But Mr. Rodd’s performance has been, if not decrescendo, yet 
certainly not crescendo, and his latest volume is one that 
makes hopefulness as to his future achievement exceedingly 
difficult. All his work is technically good—indeed, as a 
metrical artist he has not very much to learn—but the thought 
is thin and monotonous. Mr. Rodd can paint neat little land- 
scapes, can isolate effectively minute incidents of travel,—but 
he could do this a good many years ago. In reading his latest 
verses, one does not feel that added years and enlarged ex- 
perience have been absorbed into his poetical life, but rather 
that a thin stream of song has been dammed and almost 
choked. Addressing an Oxford friend, “ F. M. C.,” Mr. Rodd 
writes as follows (by-the-way, we suspect the omission of a 
word in the seventh line) :-— 
“Strange, is it not, old friend, that you who sit 
Bowered in quiet, four garden walls your world, 
With books and love and silence,—sails fast furled 
And grounded keel that hardly now will quit 
Its stormless haven,—you sit there and write 
Of human passions, of the fateful fight, 
Of all men suffer, dream, and do, 
Denounce the false and glorify the true! 
While I the wanderer, I whose journey lies 
In stormy passages of life and sound, 
{ with the world’s throb ever beating round, 
Here, in that very stress and storm of cries, 
Make songs of birds, weave lyric wreaths of flowers, 
Recall the spring’s joy and the moonlit hours, 
And know that children’s ways are more to me 
Than all you write of and I have to see.” 
Now, this is really a confession of failure. The author has 
not been able to make his song the expression of his fuller life. 
Their ancient Bardie tales are exercising a growing fascina- 
tion upon the minds of Irishmen. Indeed, there is to-day a 
revival of Celtic studies which almost amounts toa renaissance, 
To the influence of three writers this movement is mainly due, 
—Clarence Mangan and Sir Samuel Ferguson, poets; and 
Mr. Standish O'Grady, historian. Among modern authors, 
however, it has been reserved for Mr. John Todbunter, whose 
latest volume is now before us, to attempt to clothe the 
weird Celtic romances in Celtic vesture. Mr. Todhunter has 
made metrical versions of each of “The Three Sorrows of 
Story-Telling;” but his present volume contains only his 
renderings of the first and third of these tales,—the second, 
as “longer than the others, and more epic in character,” being 
reserved for separate publication. In these two versions, 
with “The Banshee” and “The Coffin-Ship,” the interest 





ancient Irish romance. “The Lamentation for the Three Song 
of Turann” impresses us as being less distinctively Celtic jn 
character. In the two original poems with which we are dealin 
and which we recognise as natural outcomes of the author’g 
ancient studies, Mr. Todhunter has allowed himself fuller 
metrical freedom. The flow of the lines sways in unrestrained 
sympathy with the sentiment, which is sometimes melancholy, 
sometimes passionate,—always intensely Irish. These opening 
stanzas of “The Banshee” strike us as being singularly 
beautiful :— 


x 

«Green, in the wizard arms 
Of the foam-bearded Atlantic, 
An isle of old enchantment, 
A melancholy isle, 
Enchanted and dreaming lies ; 
And there, by Shannon’s flowing, 
In the moonlight, spectre-thin, 
The spectre Erin sits. 


IT. 
An aged desolation, 
She sits by old Shannon’s flowing, 
A mother of many children, 
Of children exiled and dead, 
In her home, with bent head, homeless, 
Clasping her knees she sits, 
Keening, keening ! 

III. 
And at her keene the fairy-grass 
Trembles on dun and barrow; 
Around the foot of her ancient crosses 
The grave-grass shakes and the nettle swings ; 
In haunted glens the meadow-sweet 
Flings to the night wind 
Her mystic mournful perfume ; 
The sad spearmint by holy wells 
Breathes melancholy bali.” 


In “The Coffin-Ship” it appears to us that Mr. Todhunter 
has caught the ictus of the Irish wail as it has seldom been 
caught before. Take the following passage as a specimen :— 


“Mad, in the storm, her grey hair dank with the wind-blown 
spray, 

Her homespun gown soaked round her, heavy with brine 
As her heart with tears—alone 
A woman stands by the pool, 
And wrings her hands, and thuds her shuddering breast 
With bruising blows; then scans the face of the pool, 
And tosses her arms aloft, and sends through the night 
A moaning heart-breaking cry : 
‘Norah ahoy! Kathleen ahoy! 
Dhrops 0’ me heart, come back to me! Cushla machree 
Norah, come back to me! look at me here alone ! 
Come back from the say, come back from that Coftin-Ship— 
The rats is lavin’ her. Whisht! do yous hear the wind 
Keenin,’ keenin’? Whisht! Don’t yous hear? When it blows 
This-a-way, thro’ and thro’ me, the hunger le’ps in my heart. 
The hunger’s on me for yous to-night. I want yous, I do. 
I’m lonely, childre’, I’m lonely. Your father stuck to the soil— 
Why couldn’t the’ make short work, evict us into the say? 
The Big House got him at last, the faver, the yalla hole, 
The pauper’s grave; an’ me down; and Patsy under the sod; 
An’ Shemus—I disremimber where is he at all. Ochone, 
I’m lonely, childhre’ I’m lonely! Norah, don’t lave me, asthore, 
Come to me, Kathleen, aroo !” 


f Oh, wather, wather ! for ‘all yow’re quiet an’ small, 

Sure you’re a slip of the say—the say wid its landlord’s heart 
That never heeds for a cry, th’ ould slaughtherin’ absentee, 
Ragin’ an’ roarin’ beyant. Aw, whisht! I owe you no rint, 
Ould disolation ; your rint is waitin’—the Coffin-Ship, 

Take her this night, an’ welcome; but Christians isn’t your 

due.’” 

We are inclined to think, however, that the realism is carried 
a little too far. Does not the ungainly peasant brogue jar 
upon the artistic truth of the lonely mother’s high-pitched, 
almost prophetic grief? At any rate, we are quite sure that 
when Mr. Todhunter makes the broken-hearted woman plead 
with the water and “ blarney its heedless ear with wild words,” 





of Mr. Todhunter’s book mainly lies. While welcoming the 
renderings of the tales as honest efforts in the right direction, 
we are disposed, upon the whole, to rate them less highly 
than the two original poems which we have named. In the 
case of the longer of the tales here given, “The Doom of the 
Children of Lir,” the metre selected—a quatrain of unrhymed 
alexandrines—hecomes, in spite of the freedom with which 
it is handled, a little monotonous, and at times the diction 
drops almost to prose. At the same time, it must be said that 
the story is very well told, that fine passages are not infrequent, 
and that now and again we feel that we are breathing the air of 


* (1) The Unknown Madonna, and other Poems. By Rennell Rodd. 
David Stott.—(2.) The Banshee, and other Poems. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 








London : 
By John Todhunter, | 
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he strikes a discordant note. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_——— 

The April number of the Universal Review is not a specially 
interesting one, and the illustrations have a smudgy effect, a 
fact, however, which may be peculiar to a single copy. There is 
a singularly interesting article 6n John Bright by the Right Hon. 
C. P. Villiers, in which that veteran opponent of the Corn Laws 
does full justice to his great colleague’s character and powers, 
without ever falling into hysterics of eulogium. The article 


| reveals what we fancy few suspected from Mr, Villiers’s vote 
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against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, that he air Mr. i eg 
too far in opposition, and believes it possible to reconcile a 
regulated Home-rule with the full ascendency of an Imperial Par- 
liament. The Parnellites, we may be sure, do not.——The editor 8 
paper on «English Art” is full of good criticism, especially on 
the dangerous dependence of Art on F ashion ; but he is needlessly 
severe on modern landscape-painting. He makes a real point 
when he animadverts on the national inclination to pay great | 
sums for Italian pictures, while the best work of our own painters | 
is left in a half-lighted cellar, and while, we may add, the mere | 
suggestion of a grand price for a great English picture would | 
reduce the House of Commons to an attitude of protesting melan- | 
choly.——Mr. Greene’s summary of Australian writers is, to our | 
minds, unsatisfactory. Half his illustrations of Australian poetry | 
are not poetry at all. 

The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Edited by F. A. Marshall and 
Henry Irving. Vol. V. (Blackie and Son.)—This fifth volume 
contains All’s Well that Ends Well, Julius Cesar, Measure for Measure, 
Troilus and Cressida, and Macbeth. The introduction to this last 
play is particularly interesting at this time. It is from the pen 
of Mr. Arthur Symons. But we do not gather from it that this 
contributor to The Irving Shakespeare is, as far as the character 
of Lady Macbeth is concerned, an “ Irvingite.” 

In Other Lands. By Caroline Gearey. (Digby and Long.)—A 
book of travel needs, as Miss Gearey remarks in her preface, some 
apology. We could almost wish that this feeling had taken | 
stronger hold upon her before she was led to take the step of 
publishing one. Miss Gearey’s remarks are marred by two great 
faults,—an evident striving after facetiousness, and a_ perfect 
surfeit of quotations. In the first chapter of the book, the former 
of these errors is carried to such an extent that it becomes really 
painful. Indeed, many of the witticisms are not only devoid of 
humour, but certainly rather wanting in good taste. Had Miss 
Gearey been content to try and be a little less witty and a little 
more sparing of her quotations, the book might have been readable. 
Even then she would have added but little that was fresh to a 
somewhat hackneyed subject. 

The Ghost .of Dunboy Custle. By “Huberto.” (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.)—In his preface, “ Huberto” gives at the outset 
the following dialogue between an imaginary author and critic :— 
“ Author: 1 am about to lay before you in the following pages, 
the narrative of a true ghost-story.—Critic: Pooh, pooh!” Had 
the critic confined himself to these expressions after having 
read the book, we should give him credit for great self-control. 





valuable art of conveying sound ethical teaching in the form of 
fiction, and she has undoubtedly shown it in this “story of the 
West Riding,” which is summarised both as regards plot and dialect 
in this saying of Amos Brathwaite, the father of the hero,— 
“There’s varry few lads, who, if they hed lost four years and 
£5,000 in a lawyer’s office, would hev hed spirit enough to kick 
t’ law, and ivery thing about t’ law, to the ‘ back-of-beyond,’ and 
then go to work like a man.” In some respects, indeed, the story 


| - : 3 ai 
is conventional enough; many a man in the position of Joseph 


Brathwaite has fallen in love with a girl like Edith Bradley, who 
is in position and culture above him, and has, in consequence, 
contracted a temporarily unhappy marriage. What is notable in 
it is the thorough “raciality ” of the characters, particularly of 
Joseph’s father, Amos, who, with all his brusqueness, is amenable 
to the influences which tend to refinement, although Mrs. Barr 
states this fact rather obscurely when she says,—“ He was also one 
of those fundamental men who have never frittered or scoffed 
away the natural influence of feminine beauty.” 

The Floating Island in Derwentwater. By G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 
(E. Stanford.)—Very few probably of those who claim a close 
acquaintance with Derwentwater know of the existence of “the 
Floating Island.” Nor is this to be wondered at when wé re- 
member that numbers regarded it as a myth, and still look upon 
itas such. But it certainly is astonishing that a natural occur- 
rence of such rarity should have attracted so little notice, and 
have been dismissed with a few contemptuous remarks. Yet the 
history of the island, as narrated by Mr. Symons, is unique among 
natural phenomena. The island rose for the first recorded time 
in July, 1773 (it only rises during the summer months), and since 
then has appeared at irregular intervals till 1887, its last appear- 
ance, when, indeed, it rose twice, in honour, we suppose, of the 
Jubilee; though it appeared twice in 1815, curiously enough, we 
notice, in the same months as the later appearance. Such is its 
history. Mr. Symons begins his book by describing his own experi- 
ments on the island, and then gives a record of all the known appear- 
ances of the island with the dimensions attributed to it. After 
this we are introduced to instances related by various writers 
of floating islands, all of which resemble the Derwentwater 
one only in floating; they never sink, and generally attach 
themselves to the banks. The theory held by the earliest 
investigators of the mystery scarcely deserves mention; but 
its very absurdity shows they were at a loss to understand its 
existence. The only sensible theory, that its light density, 
assisted by the buoyancy of the marsh-gas, enables it to rise, ceases 
to be altogether satisfactory, as Mr. Symons hints, when we find 


Not only is the novel dull to a degree, but it is also in parts so | , : i 
y dy eee tes parts 8° | that no other peat-bed behaves in a like manner. The island, or 


confused as to be quite unintelligible. 
“Huberto” is amusing, possibly unintentionally. We are told 
that a gentleman who had lost his wife “ determined no other wife 
should ever occupy her place ; a resolution which he firmly kept, 


Occasionally, however, | : : : : ! 
y> > | peat-bed, is entirely organic, and rests, when sunk, on diatomite. 


How the supply of gas is kept up, is to Mr. Symons a puzzle. 
The gas, however formed, together with the entirely organic nature 
of the island, is, doubtless, the chief cause of the phenomenon. 


for he never afterwards was known to pay the least attention to : ‘ 2 ‘ : : 
; pay | Mr. Symons’s sketch is most interesting, and we hope others will 


another girl, and never even walked with one as he returned from 
prayers on Sunday.” Unfortunately, such relaxations from the 
general dullness of the story are but few and far between. 

Kisses of Fate. By Edward Heron-Allen. (Belford, Clarke, 
and Co., Chicago, U.S.A.)—The three tales which compose this 
book are of a somewhat melancholy and unpleasant nature. On 
his title-page Mr. Allen tells us that they are “a study of mere 
human nature.’” If so, we cannot help thinking that in his ex- 
periences he has been more than ordinarily unfortunate. It seems, 
indeed, a pity, for Mr. Allen writes well, and has a good deal of 
power. Perhaps before he next submits his studies in the interesting 
subject of humanity to the public, his lot will have been along 
pleasanter paths, or at any rate among people who are not so con- 
sistently unhappy. 

The Brown Portmanteau, and other Stories. By Curtis Yorke. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—The stories from which this volume is com- 
piled are all more or less of a sensational nature. Though they 
cannot exactly be described as high-class literature, they will 
nevertheless afford to many a few hours’ reading of a light and 
pleasant kind. More than this it is not easy to say for them. 

Powder, Spur, and Spear. By J. Moray Brown. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—In this book we have presented to us a collection of 
sporting stories. When we have said that they are for the most 
part readable, and are written in a pleasant, easy style, we shall 
have given all the praise that they can be said to merit. In one of 
his tales, Mr. Brown leads us to suppose that he does not always feel 
quite happy when riding at a stiff fence. Perhaps it would be well 


manifest a similar enthusiasm, tempered with respect, for one of 
Nature’s most curious freaks. 

Decorative Composition. By Henri Mayeux. (J.S. Virtue and Co.) 
—M. Mayeux divides his treatise on Decoration into “Theory” 
and “ Practice.” ‘The first part is devoted to the principles of 
art, the methods of natural decoration, symmetry, division of 
surfaces, size and proportion, and relief; the second, to the 
materials used, and the products of countries which have 
approached nearest perfection. Some three hundred engravings 
illustrate both the theory and practice, and complete the value of 
the treatise. The translation has been done by J. Gonino. M. 
Mayeux, we may add, has a high opinion of English hammered 
iron-work. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory, 1889. By William Bourne. 
(W. Bourne, Liverpool.)—Mr. Bourne continues to keep up to 
date his valuable collection of facts relating to the Insurance 
Companies of this country. No person intending to insure should 
fail to consult this manual. The information it supplies may 
require to be supplemented by other inquiries; but the funda- 
mental facts of the proportion between funds and sums assured, 
and between expense of management and premium income, are of 
an importance that cannot be explained away. We shall not 
mention any names, but simply refer our readers to this volume. 
When one office has funds equal to half of its gross liabilities, 
and another only a tenth; when one, again, spends a third of its 
income in management (and this is not an extreme case), and 
another a fifteenth (and this economy, also, is sometimes beaten), 





if in future he should regard a Latin quotation somewhat in this | 


light. We must confess to some curiosity as regards the grammar 


which Mr. Brown tells us has produced the following sentence, 


“Necessitas non habet lex.” 
In Spite of Himself. By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke and 


Co.)—The author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife” is an adept at the | 


it is very clear that the circumstances of the Associations differ 


considerably. 
Murine Engines and Boilers. By G.C. V. Holmes. With 69 Wood- 
cuts. “South Kensington Museum Science Handbook.” (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Holmes has aimed at supplying a continuous 
record of marine engines and boilers, from Miller, Symington, and 
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Fulton, down to the era of triple-expansion engines introduced by 
The illustrations connect the models in the South 
Kensington Museum with this record, which, we suppose, is 
Certainly it is a 
fairly complete record of itself, and though not, of course, con- 
cerned in details, gives a continuous history of the successive 
steps which connect Symington’s machine with the ocean-steamer 


Kirk. 


really meant to be subordinate to the models. 


of to-day with her triple-expansion engines. 
Alternative Elementary Chemistry. By John Mills. 


seem satisfactory. ‘The book has Professor Thorpe’s approval. 


Animal Physiology. By W. S. Furneaux. 
illustration as a long-felt want. 


certainly are. 
satisfy the craving the writer mentions. 


well-arranged manual of physiology for elementary students. 


The City of London Directory, 1889. 


of this excellent directory. It abounds with interesting informa- 


tion,—as, ¢e.g., that the list of Livery voters (persons belonging to 
the Livery Companies, and residing within twenty-five miles of the 


City for six months before July 14th) amounts to 7,816; among 
these, the Loriners are most numerous, counting 413. Among the 
twelve great Companies, the Haberdashers hold the first place with 
318. We must call special attention to the excellent map of the 
City. The India Office List for 1889 (Harrison and Sons) contains 
an official ‘ Account of the Services of the Officers in the Indian 
Service,’ gives the Civil Code of India, a description of the 
provinces, statistics of various kinds, &c. Shelley and Co.’s Com- 
plete Press Directory, 1889. (Shelley and Co.)—A new feature in 
this edition is the “ Summary of Newspaper Law Cases.” 


Book Prices Current, 1888. (Elliot Stock.)—It is interesting to 
find that the publishers have had sufficient encouragement to 
repeat from last year this curious record of the prices fetched by 
books during the twelve months (December Ist, 1887—Novem- 
ber 30th, 1888). A preface gives an instructive summary of the 
state of the market. “Art Books seem to be at a low ebb” 
(Ruskin and Hamerton being excepted). Greek and Latin classics 
are in a very deplorable condition, excepting, of course, such as 
are “specimens of Old Typography.” A curious practice has 
lately grown up of issuing books the sole value of which seems to 
be that there are only so many copies printed. ‘In many cases,” 
says the editor of this volume, “the price falls immediately after 
publication.” We pick out a few items (“first edition” being 
understood) :—The “Sentimental Journey,” £5; twenty-eight 
volumes of Elzevir Classics, £10; twenty-seven volumes of “ Penny 
Cyclopedia,” £1(!) ; “Pickwick Papers” (complete in numbers), 
£8 10s, 








New Epirions anp Reprints.—Hayti; or, the Black Republic. 
By Sir Spenser St. John. (Smith and Elder.)—We may remark, in 
passing, tbat the author’s views have not been contradicted by what 
has happened since the publication of his first edition. John the 
Baptist. By Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D. (Congregational 
Union.)—A third edition, with an interesting preface by the 
author, in which he deals with the change which has taken place 
in the situation of the controversy (the work is described asa 
“contribution to Christian Evidences”) since the lectures were 
first delivered, now seventeen years ago.— Children of the State. 
By Florence Davenport Hill. Edited by Fanny Fowke. <A second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Macmillan.)——Cary’s Translation 
of the Vision [ Divina Commedia] of Dante. (Warneand Co.) The 
Gamekeeper’s Manual. By Alexander Porter. (D. Douglas, Edin- 
burgh.) Wharton’s Law-Lexicon. Edited by J. M. Lely, M.A. 
(Stevens and Sons. )—The first edition of this “ Epitome of the Law 
of England” appeared about forty years ago. It has since then gone 
through the hands of two editors, Mr. Brandt and Mr. Shiress 
Will. The present is the eighth edition, not only brought down 
to date, but considerably enlarged in scope, an economy in space 
being at the same time effected by the excision of matter that 
could be dispensed with. The work now extends to nearly eight 

hundred pages. Parliamentary Government in England. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. Vol. II. A second edition, by the Author’s 
Son. (Longmans.) How We are Governed. By Albany de 

















Fonblanque. 


(Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This little text-book is intended to assist those 
interested in the syllabus of alternative elementary chemistry. 
The experiments, illustrated by sixty-five drawings, seem chosen 
so as to give the best illustration with the smallest outlay, and 


(Longmans and Co.) 
—Mr. Furneaux is quite right to describe the desire for copious 
In an elementary manual there 
cannot be too many of them, provided they are good, which these 
Their number, over two hundred wocdcuts, should 
As for anatomical and 
microscopical sections of the subject, the student, sooner or later, 
of his own accord feels the want of them; and whether they be 
included in the science and art syllabus or not, they will not be 
out of place even in an elementary manual. We call this a 


(Collingridge.)—We need 
not do more than call attention to the issue for the current year 


J. Gordon. (Warne and Co.)——Kaye and Malleson’s His 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58. Edited by Colonel Malleson, (W 
H. Allen.)—The third volume by the editor.— In “The Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature ” (Griffith, Farran 
and Co.), we have The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal, to which 
has been prefixed a biographical preface.—The New Recitey 
Reader, and Orator. By Frederick George Webb. i 
Son.) 


tory of 


(Dean and 
Ulu. By James Thomson and E. Harris Smith. (Samp. 











son Low and Co.) Jack’s Courtship. By W. Clark Russell, 
(Same publisher.)——John Brown and Larry Lohengrin. By 
William Westall. (Ward and Downey.) ‘Harvest. By John 


Strange Winter. (Hansom Cab Publishing Company.)— 7, 
Story of an African Farm. By Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner), 
(Chapman and Hall.) The Confessions of Maud, by Edgar Fay- 
cett; John Bodewin’s Testimony, by Mary Hallock Foote; and 
Rachel Armstrong, by Celia Parker Woolley (Ticknor and Co,, 
Boston, U.S.A.) These last three belong to a series entitled 
‘‘Ticknor’s Paper Series.” How I Escaped. By W. H. Perkins, 
(Ward and Lock.) 

Booxs Recervep.—Elements of the Law of Torts. By Melville 
M. Bigelow. (Cambridge University Press.)——Cause of the 
Great Fall of Prices. By Arthur Crump. (Longmans.)——The 
Model Engineer’s Handbook. By Paul N. Hasluck. (Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son.)——In the “Mermaid Series” of “The Best 
Plays of the Old Dramatists,” we have Philip Massinger, edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Symons. (Vizetelly.)— 
The plays given are The Roman Actor, The Fatal Dowry, The 
Guardian, The Virgin-Martyr, and Believe as You List. ——The Public 
General Acts, Vict. 51-52 (Eyre and Spottiswoode), and, from the 
same publishers, printed for the General Medical Council, The 
Medical Register and The Dentists’ Register. Royal University of 
Ireland Calendar, 1889. (Alex. Thom, Dublin.) 


Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for April :— 
The Political Science Quarterly —The Theological Review.—The 
Anglican Church Magazine.—The Jewish Quarterly Review.—The 
Forum.—Belford’s Magazine.—Journal of the Statistical Society. — 
The Church Quarterly Review.—Lucifer. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——- 


Anderson (J. W.), Physiological Diagnosis of Chest and Abdomen (Maclehose) 3/0 
Kabbage (C.), Table of Logarithms, roy 8V0  .....c.ccccecee ceceeeeesseeeeeee ies (Spon) 7/6 
Bennett (A.), The Music of my Heart, cr 8v0_ .............4405- Palmer & Howe) 3/6 
Booth (C.), Life and Labours: Vol. I., East London, 8vo (Williams & Nourgite) 10/6 
Barnett (F. A.), Pretty Sister of José, cr 800. .......-.cecccceeeeeeer eee (8. Blackett) 1/6 
Burnley (J ), History of Wool and Woolcombing, 8V0...........6..0:000+ (2. Low) 21/0 
Caird (F. M.), Surgical Handbook for Students, 12mo .. (Griffin) 8/6 
Casey (J.), Spherical Trigonometry, cr 8vo ws (Hodges) 5/0 
Clayueu (P. W.), Rogers and his Contemporaries, 2 vols....... (Smith & Elder) 24/9 
Cobbe (F. P.), The Modern Rack, cr 8V0 ........:.c0.00s00008 (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Colyer :F.), Treatise on Water Supply, Cr 8V0 ..........cccceceeeeeteeeeeteneeeees (Spon) 5/0 
Complete Grammar for Pupil Teachers, cr 8vo pa . (Bemrose) 2/6 
Corbett (J.), Kophetua the Thirteenth, 2 vols, er 8vo ............... (Macmillan) 12/0 
Cosm politan Recollections, 2 vols, 8vo Ward & Downey) 21/0 
Croft (S.), Pupil’s Concise French Grammar, SVO .......cssesccecceseseeesenees (Relfe) 1/4 
Evans (J. H.), Ornamental Turning, 870 ..........cccecceseeseececeneeeesse neers (Spon) 21/0 
Farjeon (B. L.), Duchess of Rosemary Lane, cr &vo .... (EF. V. Waite) 2/6 
Freeth (F.), English H story Notes, 1688-1727, 12m0..............0.c000 eee (Relfe) 2/6 
Gibbon (C.), Blood- Money, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 21/9 
Goodall (C.), Juxta Crucem, cr 8v0 ............ (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Greaves (J.), Statics for Beginners, Cr 8V0..........c0.csccsseesereeeeenees (Macmillan) 3,6 
Griffith (W ), Code of Civil Procedure, Act 14, 1882, 8vo (W. H, A‘len) 21/0 












































Henderson (T. F.), The Casquet Letters and Mary Queen of Scots, cr 8vu(Black) 60 
Hinman (R. H ), Eclectic Physical Gevgrapby, Cr 8V0......e0cerer ee (OW) 5/0 
Isnatius ou the Glorious Church, cr 8V0 ...........0.00008 oe sae... (Bidgeway) 3/0 
In Austratian Wilds, cr 8v0 ........ccceceeceeees ..(Huteuin-n) } 6 
Long (J.), Vairy Farm, cr 8V0...........0.00006 (W. H, Allen) 3/6 
Long ridge (J. A.), Internal Ballistics, 80 .......cscce.ceccecssseeceeseneerce eee (Spon) 18/0 
Low (D. H.), Klementary Text-Book of Applied 12mo ..(Blackie) 2/0 
Lubbock (J.), Pleasures of Life, Vol. II., cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Manning (Cardinal), Toward Evening, 32mo........ .(C. K. Paul) 1/ 

Mitchell (J.), Anstruther’s Wife, cr 8vo (Roper) 6/0 
Montgomery (UV. H.), Leading Facts of French Historv, cr 8vo... (Triibner) 4/6 
Moore (W. T.), Life of Timothy Coop ...(Christian Commonwealth Pub. Co.) 6/0 
TOE Bae Sie Ae TD, CE BD vccreccvecesvescccccscescscesccvcenesessevesevesenes (Roper) 2/6 
Pansies: a Bible Birthday-Book, 320 .........cesceccssseesenesecneeeeeseees M. Ward) 2/6 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. X., 8V0 .............0000. Hodder & Stuuzhton) 8” 
Parsons (J.), Expositions of the Principles of Partnership, 8vo..... (8. Low) 31/6 
Rives (A.), A Brother to Dragons, cr 8V0 .....eceecseccceceseeseneeeeeees ‘Routleige) 2/0 
Rives (A.), Virginia of Virginia, cr 8vo ....... +++...(Routledze) 2/0 
Robinson (B.), Kindergarten Practice, 4t0......cc0..c.cccceeces0008 ... Sailivan) 3/6 
Sermon Bible, Vol. TIL, 8V0 oo... ecee cee eeceeceeeee cee eeceee Stoughton) 7/6 
Simkins (J.), The Pansy, and How to Grow It, er 8V0 ...........0000.0e (Cornish) 2/6 
Stedman (A. M. M.), General Knowledge Examination Papers, cr 8vo...(Beil) 2/6 


Thompson (A.), Three Great Runs, 4to W. Blackwood) 30/9 
Traterne (A.), A Summer in a Dutch Country Houce, cr 8vo ...(C. K. Paul) 6/0 
Traveller’s P. aud O. Pocket-Book, 16m0 ................cscccceeseeeeeeeeees (Simpkin) 2/0 
Uppenborn (F.), History of the Transformer, cr 8V0 ........:c1c0:ss008 (S. Low) 2/0 








| Just published, Seventh Edicion, Twelfth Thousand, Rewritten 
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E E 8, 
| And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
{ With Special Information about Spectacles. 
Oo R | By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S, F.R M.S., &e. 
U H With 70 Illustrations, price 1s., cloth. 
| Press Notice. 
| _** This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers, 
| We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
| given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 
| interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates te 
the choice of spectacles.’*—Health. 
CHATTO and WINDDS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
; and all Booksellers 
| Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JoHN BRownING, 35 
| Alfred Place West, S.W. (opposite South Kensington Station), 
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9) LIBERTY ” 
“LIBERTY”! creronnes & cHINTZES 
| (Non-ARSENICAL). 
R | For Furniture Coverings and Draperies. Ina 
| vast variety of unique and new designs and fast 


A 
FAB R icS | colours. Prices from 84. per yard, 32 in. wide. 


AND “LIBERTY ” 
SPECIALITIES TAPESTRIES & MUSLINS. 
r Dresses and Furniture. (In new, original, and selected designs, and 
Fo {charming colourings At Moderate Prices. 


Patterns post-free. | Spring Pottern-Books post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO.: REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. | 





Manufactory, Birmingham. a ee 2 - 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians 38. @. G@ CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident). 


f] 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—24 to deol guineas a week. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retvins its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavonr, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. - 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 











ESTABLISHED 1762. 


THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE ON THE MUTUAL 
SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. 


INVESTED FUNDS, UPWARDS OF £4,250,000. 


Life Assurance without Commission or Agency Fees. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS.—During the year 1888 
the Claims paid under Policies, in respect of which none of 
the allotted Bonuses had been surrendered, amounted to 
£253,099. Of this sum no less than £123,699 consisted of 
added Profit, being 95 per cent. of the original Sums 


Assured. 


Apply to the Actuary for full papers. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
: CIRENCESTER. 

_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


Res INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Stadents will be 

admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 

Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department and Two in the Indian 

—— Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 

MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so 
arranged as to afford a convenient opportunity for students to commence their 
medical course.—Full information may be obtained from the Office of the College, 


Gower Street, W.C. 
MARCUS BECK, M.S., M.B., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





y,\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—-Head-Mistres;: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

—Tne SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; Drawing, 
Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. The New 
| Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the Head- 
Mistress.. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the S-cretary. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES MAY 7th. Entrance Examination at the Schovl-House on 


Monday, May 6tb, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARMS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle; Dairy.—For terms 
and particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in 
London, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 

FUUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 

boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


pz SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers 
limited. Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Lajies’ College. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLAKSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


“T\ORSYTH” TECHNICAL COLLEGE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
For the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in DOMESTIC ARTs. 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN, in the new premises at 19 Queensberry Place, 
Sonth Kensington, on MONDAY, April 29th. Classes held fr Dres:making, 
Cookery, Household Management, Fine Laundry Work, H tirdressinz, Millinery, 
Upholstery, Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Book-Keeping, and Finance. A limited 
number of Resident Students received.—Applications for admission should be 
made at once, and be addressed to Miss FAULKNER, Principal. 


| ee GODALMING, SURREY (close to Charter- 

house).—-PREPARATORY for CHARTERHOUSE and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Ovllege, Uxford; @. 
GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
late Assistant-Master of Charterhouse. 























OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
Principat—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and 12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £40 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20,for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under 14on January lst, 1889,—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 








ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 


College, Abingdon, 
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EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN MAY Ist. Special arrangements have been made for the 
reception of very young children. A large gymnasium has recently been built at 
the Schoo! House, and a trained Mistress attends.—Prospectuses and information 
as to feces (which range from two to six guineas). boarding-houses, &., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
Leamington. 








RESDEN —A COMFORTABLE HOME and FIRST- 
CLASS TUITION offered at moderate terms by an English and a 
Hanoverian Lady.—Address, “ ANGLIA,” Schnorrstrasse 2, Dresden. 
ate sea : - 
RESDEN —The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis- 
tinguished German Officer receive a limited number of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations, Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
Storey, Lancaster.--Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEIN, 7 Sedanstrasse, 
Dresden. 








C HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHODAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20, Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 

Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 

Army, Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 





Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


hg dy MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matr.cuiation Examination of the London University. Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 








With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N B. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

OLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 
by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 
PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas.— 
“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


HE Misses S. and R ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

_ Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 

residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 

LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 

home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 

Examinations and Degrees. R-ference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.--41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 














TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KS KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. Two Entrance Scholarships 
of £50 each, in Classics and Mathematics, awarded by Examination on April 26th. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Science Scholarships 
in September. 

The Hospital has 281 beds, and 8 Resident Appointments in it are open to 
Students without extra charge. 

The Residential Medica! Gollege is under the care of a Warden. 

The Prospectus, which will be forwarded on application, gives full information 
as to the course of study and the Special Classes for the higher examination and 
degrees. HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C.. Dean. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


ee DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


‘ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A number of OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £80, will be OPEN for COM.- 
PETITION in JULY, to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD- MASTER. 
ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
! GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman Square. 
The SUMMER TiwsRM will COMMENCE THURSDAY, May 2nd. 























———_____ 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUN 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for APRIL, 1889, ND. 
Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
- . Contents. : 

r. Writit1amM Simpson on “The Holy Places of Jeruss ” 

Hayter Lewis. . omen” Professor 
Herr Scuicx'’s Report on Recent Discoveries. With large Plan of 
Herr ScuumacueEr’s Report on Recent Discoveries in Galilee, With Pk; 

Illustrations. nm and 
Mr. James GLAIsHER’sS Meteorological Observations. With Notes, 
= ConDER on: The ao tag mnt nts at Keller; the Tell es Salahiyeh 

onument; the Hittite Hat; the Stone Zoheleth ; and th se of ¢ 

a 3 1; and the House of the Holy 
Mr. Gzoraz Sr. Cram on Nehemiah’s South Wall and Locality 

Sepulchres, &c. 

ALEXANDER P. Wart, 2 Paternoster Square, 


Jerusalem, 


of the Roya 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to eall the attention of = 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch H . 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their — 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ~ 
PERIONLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, UC 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ws oe ose wee £9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., se sue nee wwe = :19,000,000 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, We. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE. 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, x 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


OLD 


PARIS. 


TEN ETCHINGS 
a BY 
Cc. MERYON. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Monnts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE A UT OT YY P £ COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 





’ 
WATER 





ae Firm of Civil Engineers in Westminster, having 
Railway Works under construction in England and other works abroad, 
can takean ARTICLED PUPIL.—Adadress, ‘‘ INDICUS,”’ 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





BAY, NORTH WALHS.-—Princirat—Miss 
BARLOW, Coed Pella. First-Class School for Girls. The best Teaching, 
with good home and careful training. Oxford Centre. Highest medical and 
parental references. C imate excellent.—NEXT TERM, MAY 6th. 
T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD, S E.—This 
College was opened on October Ist, 1888, tp provide a modern education for 
400 boys entering upon Commercial, Technical, and Professional Pursuits. There 
are now 150 day-boys in the School. Boarders will be admitted on May 6th, 1889, 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boarders only, each of the yearly value of 
£30, tenab'e for three years at the College, will be awarded by Competitive 
Examination on May 6th. 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 





C° LWYN- 





(NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ee ean M.P. 


Ne 





Vick: PRESIDENT--Rev. J. M. 
HrAp-MistrEss— Miss WOODs. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, May 4th. 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton. 


Nie MER TERM, 1889.—Miss 8S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on MONDAY, May 
6th.—26 Heath Street, Hampstead, N W. 
DUCATION.—BOYS PREPARED by a Camb. Math, 
Honourman for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Also, Pupils taken specia'ly in 
Mathematics and other English subjects. Highest references required and given. 
Terms modcrate,—A, DE C. BAKER, Bridge House, Wickham Market. 




















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1rTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutTstpE Pace, TwreLve GUINEAS, 

















PETS si ccave ‘ £10 10 0| Narrow Column . £310 0 
Half-Page .. 5 5 0} Half-Column .. « LBS 
Quarter-Page .. w+ 212 6| Quarter-Column., 017 6 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inci. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
RAMGOOM sc acs este, sd ice, EDO aU Caice e = 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 
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110 6 100015 8.00 7 8 
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BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110, and further empowered by Special Act 15 Vict., cap. 53. 








DIRECTORS. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Cuarrman, | J.H. TROUNCER, M.D. Lond., Depury-Crairman. 





REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lst, 1888. 


i ee 
a a es oe ee ee Oe eee 27,996 
ks awe lee, ee. wee 92,854 


Interest earned excecds £4 7s. 6d. per cent. 
The ACCUMULATED FUND, which now amounts to £1,277,266, represents nearly Seven Years’ Premium Income in hand. 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID se ar er “s “ oes ee ee ose see .. £1,609,555 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force by appropriating the Surrender Value to the payment of Premiums. 

No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy climates. 
Assurers under the TEMPERANCE SCHEME are placed in a separate section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 


LOANS ou Freenonps, LEASEHOLDS, and other Securities considered. 





Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance-Shect, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be obtained on application to 


any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Manager and Secretary. 








READY APRIL liru. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. — A Ny ¢ oR F A r Kk? S LFS | S 7 
THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


mahal by HISTORY of GERMAN THEOLOGY in the NINE- 
HARRY QUILTE B. TEENTH CENTURY. By F, Licurensercer. D.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
; Protestant Theology of Paris. Revised and brought up to date, with Im- 

ContTENTS. portant Additions specially prepared for the English Edition by the Author. 


Translated by W. Hastiz, B.D, 8vo, 4s. 


I. EN ND, stre ; 4 JILTER. 
THE ART OF ENGLAND. (Illustrated) Hanar Quitrer “Messrs. Clark have seldom or never done a more seasonuble, useful, or 


9 IN MEMORIAM 2 Hom C. P. Vitiiers, M.P. welcome thin iblish a translati ichtenberger’s critical surve 
ay Rteaay aye B. g than to publish a translation of Lichtenberger’s critical survey of 
JOHN BRIGHT. 35 Professor THoroup RogEns, the grand movement of German thought in the proviuce of thevlogy during the 
3, AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. C. E. GREENE. last hundred years.”—Christian World. 
4, L’AMOUR SUBLIME. (Illustrated.) Vi_urers pe L’IsLe-ADAM. The TEXT of JEREMIAH - or. a Critical Investigation 
. — penelope o> te CASE. of the Greek :nd Hebrew, with the Variations in the LXX. Retranslated into 
6, STOKE POGES. (Llustrated.) Herbert Binpuex. the Original and Explained. By Professor G. C. Workman, M.A., Victoria 
7, STATE EXPENDITURE. Henry OC. Burpert. University, Coburg, Ont. With an Introductory Notice by Professor Franz 


8, THE TEMPEST. Dr. Ricwarp GarNnetr aa De.itzscH, D.D. Post Svo, 9s. ee eet SR 
TAC 3 REM . r ) f sti ervice sience of Biblical criticism. 
9, DELAGOA BAY TO KIMBERLEY. (Illustrated) GronazKrzcoun. | pA JOTk of valuable and lasting service to the science of Biblical enitic 


10, THE WORLD IN APRIL. : 2 
ll, RECENT LITERATURE. The Eprtor. LOTZE.—MICROCOSMUS: Concerning Man and_ his 
= Relation to the World. Translated from the German of Hermann LoTzE, 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. Second Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 363, 
G. D, Lesuiz, R.A., Jonn Lewis, R.A,, R. Bonnrneton, R.A, “The English public have now before them the greatest philosophic work pro- 
Pau Fatconer Poor, R.A,, and others, duced in Germany by the generation just past.’—Athenzum, 


pica marn rao § NATURE and the BIBLE: Lectures on the Mosaic 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. History of Creation in its Relation to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H, 
Reuscu. Revised and Corrected by the Author, 2 vols. 8vo, =ls. 

“ The work, we need hardly say, is of profound and perennial interest, and it 





H S OTH ERAN and C O.., | can scarcely be too highly commended as, in many respects, a very successful 

Ae BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, attempt to settle one of the most perplexing questions of the day. —Scottish 
in every Soper tunes General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Review, 

nstitutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHU RCH. By Professor 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 


A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty Puruip Scnarr, D.D. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Five Divisions 


(in 2 vols, each, price 21s.) of this great work are now ready. Each Division 


years; Specimen No. tis 1 st-free. aciie % a wr r ) 
LOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the TIURARY TEMBER IOR ean ne, covers a separate and distinct epoch, and is complete in itself, Latest issue— 
3s, 6d, post-free, a GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. The GERMAN REFORMATION, A.D. 1517 to 1530. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. “Dr, Schaff has produced what we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
Sones See: Bookmen, London, Code, Unicode. History of the Church,”’—Freeman, 
36 8! ND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
: : GRIMM’S LEXICON.—GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON of 





' Q — the NEW TESTAMENT: being Grimm’s Wilke’s “ Clavis Novi T:stamenti.” 
I PST AIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by J. H. Tuayer, D.D. Demy 4to, 36s. 
By Miss THACKERAY. “This work has been eagerly looked for......I do not doubt it will be the best 
yore COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING | im the field for many years to come.””—Professor W. Sanvay, D.D.,in the Academy. 
NG SERVANTS is 30 " - A 
: tVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by GODET’S WORKS.—(Copyright by arrangement with the 
LUKE 











permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, ipt of t t : - uv 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 106, on application to the SECRETARY, |  Author.)—COMMENTARY on ST. LUKE, 2 vols, Zls.; ST, JOHN (New 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Edition, Revised by the Author), 3 vols., 31s. 6d.; ROMANS, 2 vols., 21s. 5 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, FIRST CORINTHIANS, 2 vols., 21s. ; DEFENCE of the CHRISTIAN F AITH, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. crown 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 
Full Catalogue free on application, 
[{FRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 


_An enjoyable resort, especially attractive in spring. Mild and le climat 
Visitors received en pension. Descriptive tariff Ht ‘MANAGER. peeniinenne London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
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pasate — ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE OO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C. ; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10:2, per cent. 
per annnm. 

Annnities, Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E COLENSO, F.LA., 
Acturry. 





12 Waterloo Place, 
ndon, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 

Ss. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


USE 


rF R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER, 
Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 
A List of Pamphlets (id.each and upwards) will 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, S.W. 
UNION BANK of 


= 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


£1,500,000 





Paid-up Capitul 
Reserve Fund... 
Reserve Liabili 





_—_—— 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tor collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBORN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RHEUMATISM AND Govut.—These 
purifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest 
attention of persons liable to gout, sciatica, or other 
painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or joints. 
The Ointment should ke applied after she affected 
parts have been patiently fomented with warn water, 
when the unguent shculd be diligently rubbed upon 
the adj:cent skin, unless the friction should cause 
pain. Holloway’s Pilis should be simultaneously 
taken to reduce inflammation, and to purify the blood. 
This treatment abates the violence and lessens the 
frequency of gout, rheumatism, and all spasmodic 
diseases which spring from hereditary predisposition, 
or from any accidental weakness of constitution 
The Ointment checks the local mischief. ‘Lhe Pills 
restore the vital powers, 





SOAP.] 


(SOAP. 


(SOAP. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8:., and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. 


For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 


5s., and 10s, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the arst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been nezlected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 


To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 


BROWN AND POLSON IN 


1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 


Now ready, royal 8yo, cloth, price 1s, 


TOWN HOLDINGS. (Volume ry ) 


Being a Digest of Evidence as to ° 
Wales, given befure the Select Oomenenne 
House of Commons of 1888, and Statement the 
Leasehold Enfranchisement, ard Tax Ut 88 to 
Grouud Rents and Building Lang, ~*4i0 of 

*«" Copies of Vol. I. can also still be obtained Price } 

, 8, 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


Just published, FOURTH EDITION, prive 3s, 6a, 
*,* A lim‘ted number of Copies have been printed 
Large Paper, price 7s, 6d. net, —_ 
SCINTILLAE JURIS 
By CHARLES J. DARLING, Q.C, Mp. 
With a Frontispiece and Colovh 
Lockwood, Q.0. BB. Frank 
Fourth Edition (Enlarged), 
STEVENS and HAYNES, 
13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.¢, 


ae published, price Sixpence, 
bean AIDED by DIFFICULTIEg 


of BELIEF: a Sermon Preached in St. Pan)’; 
Cathedral on the Evening of the Thir1 Sunday in 
Lent, 1889, by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, late 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 


H. Sotueran and Co., 133 Strand ; and 36 Piccadilly, 


“NEW STORY by Mrs. F. H. BURNETT. 
Atall Bookstalls, ls., paper; 13. 61., cloth ; postage, 2d, 


rP\HE PRETTY SISTER of JOSE: 
a SPANISH LOVE-STORY. 
By Author of ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &¢, 
London : SPENCER BLACKETYS, 35 St. Bride Street, 


Just published, with 3 Maps and §0 Illustrations 
vo, 212. P 
:"* in 1887, as seen by Rosery 


Wa tack, Professor of Agriculture and Raral 
Kiconomy in the University of Kdinburgh. 
“A work of conspicuous merit and ability,’— 
Morning Pest. 
Kdinbargh : OL1veR and Boyp. 
London: §1MPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


~ Just published, 600 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s.63. 
ABUURB and LIFE of the PEOPLE, 
Volume I.: EAST LONDON. 
kdited by CHARLES Booty, With a large Coloured 
Map. Contributors :—Charles Buoth, Beatrice Potter, 
David F. Schloss, Ernest Aves, St«puen N. Fox, 
Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, H. Liewellyn Smith, 
Witiiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00.,, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s | 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREHT, assisted by a qualified Medicu! 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease, 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.C, 











NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Geutlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 

Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGION, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinocs 
and Cashmeres. e 
RosTsor AND CLEAVER S 

MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good a3 new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 148. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fr2e. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
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: 
GLISH HISTORICAL 
the ENG VIEW. 


NDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., 
Buited by the Rev. MA ED. ’ 
No. 14, APRIL. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
: ConTENTS. 


1, Articles : 7 at Napxes, 1803-1806. By Oscar 


ven ELLIO 


ny. 
a east0 Nixo DE LA GUARDIA. By Henry C. 


= II. to Isaac 
srors FROM Basiu II. 
ROMA vos. Part IJ. By John B. Bary. _ 
Tug Last Kings OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Grady. , Ba in 
ents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. 
& Nols i gistorcal Books recently published.—5. 
& 3 of Periodical Publications. 


Content ii 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 345. 
ConTENTS. 


Fart OF GODOLPHIN. 
: Se LAXGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE AGE. 
3. Duc D ENGHIEN. so 
; oc CocKBURN’S CIRCUIT JOURNEYS. 
aT 
6. T: 





J 2: DESTITUTF. 
RELIFF OF THE | r 
= RECLUSE, BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Tue MIGRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


9. AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


8. Bryce 8 0 
9, THE CENTENARY OF 17389. 

10. French PKkEACHERS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
‘CENTURY. 


11. ImpentAL DEFENCE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


- 
HE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
Contents of No. 55, APRIL, 1889. Price 6:. 
1, EpiscopaL COMMENTS ON THE LAMBETH ConN- 
2 Ceatain. GRAVER ASPECIS OF THE ROMAN 
ON. 
3. Guex's MINISTRY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
4, Piumptee 8 LIFE OF BISHOP Ken. 
5, HENRY BRADSHAW AND THE CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
VeRSITY LIBRARY. 
6, Tue HEBREW 1EXT BEFORE THE MASSORETES. 
7, Burcon’s Lives oF TWELVe GooD MEN. 
8 Tue CRADL® OF ISLAM. 
9, St, Francis XAVIER. 
10, ANCIENT WESTERN SACRAMENTARIES. 
li BenvenvTo CeLLINI. 
Snort NOTICES. 
Spormiswoope and Co., New Street Square, 
London, E.C. 





Now ready, price 4s. 
Annual Subscription, 12+. 64., post-free. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 143, for APRIL, 1889. 
CONTENTS, 
1. THE PsaLMS AND MODERN CRITICISM, 
2, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
3, AN ELIZABETHAN ASTROLOGER, 
4, THe CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 
5, St. Patrick AND Earty IRISH ART. 
6, SAVONAROLA, 
7. Karty Enouisu Economic History. 
8. TweLvE Goop MEN. 
9. SHorT Reviews AND BRIEF NOTICES. 
10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
London: T. WootmeER, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers. 


L U c itr F E R. 
Fadited by H. P. Blavatsky. 
No. 20 fir APRIL, price 1s. 6d. 


Contents :—TaoUGHTS ON KARMA AND REINCAR- 
NATION.—THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.—JOHN 
WorreLL KEeLey and Dr, SCHIMMEL.—StN-Spors 
AND COMMERCIAL CRISES; OR, ASTROLOGY IN Eco- 
NOMICS —THE TALKING IMAGE OF UruR, 

London: Tuk THEosopnicaL PuniasHina Com- 
pany, 7 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C, 





Just ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Book- 
stalis, price ls. A NEW SPRING ANNUAL. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, GEORGE HENTY, 

and CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

CAMPS AND QUARTERS: 
An Annual of Military Stories from Abyssinia, Afghan- 
istan, Bulgaria, India, Turkey and Home Stations. 
By GEORGE HENTY, ARCHIBALD FORBES, 

‘a apd CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
“Ts sure to win great popularity.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
An original and excellent shillingsworth,’’—Daily 


Chronicle. 
London: WARD, LOOK, & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 
LONDON IN 1889. 
Illustrated by Twenty Bird’s-Eye Views of the Prin- 
cipal Streets, also by a large General Map of London. 
Originally compiled by HERBERT FRY, 
Continued by 8, W. KERSHAW, F.S.A., and 
A. M. HEATHCOTE., 


London : W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Price 83. ; postage, 43d. 
I A D I Ss. 
By A DESCENDANT. 





J.T, HAYES, 
17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE SPRING, 1889. 





In 4 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth, £3 3s. net. 


The HEIMSKRINGLA; or, the Sagas of the 


Norse Kings. From the Icelandic of SNorrre Sturtason. By Samvet Larna, Esq. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Notes by Rasmus B. AnpERson, LL.D., United States 
Minister to Denmark, Author of “Norse Philology,” “ Viking Tales of the North,” 
and other Works. 


Note.—In his interesting litt’e book, ‘‘ The Early Kings of Norway,” the distinguished writer, Thomas 
Carlyle, says that Snorre Sturlason’s ‘‘ Heimskringla”’ ** deserves, were it once well edited, furnished with 
accurate maps, chronological summaries, &c., to be reckoned among the great history-books of the world.” 

The present editor and reviser of Samuel Laing’s translation does not hesitate to confess that he came to 
Copenhagen, not to teach others, but to learn himself ; he came to the Athens of the North, not as a master, 
but as a disciple, eager to sit at the feet of the great scholais of Scandinavia, in order that he might return 
to his native country with more knowledge of that weird North, from whose frozen rivers poured the vikings 
of the Middle Ages—with more kuowledge of that grand old Scandinavia which was destined to become the 
mother of England and the grandmother of America. How eminent!y fitting that the child and the grand- 
child should listen to the words of wisdom that in times past have fal'en from tne lips of their mother and 
grandmother! An acquaintance with the ancient runes, with the Eddas, with the Heimskringla, and with 
all the old saga-lore should be the pride of every Englishman and American, = 


Of this New and Revised Edition the Publisher has only printed 520 copies in all 
for England and America. Each copy is numbered, and the type has been distributed. 








SEVRES PORCELAIN. 


A NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATING the MOST 
CHOICE and UNIQUE KNOWN SPECIMENS of SEVRES PORCELAIN 
in the WORLD. The Coloured Reproductions are being executed in the 
highest style of Art, and under the immediate supervision of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts for France. The Introductory Letterpress by Epovarp GARNIER. 


Note.—This Work will be issued in Ten Parts, Five Plates in each, or Fifty 
Plates in all. Price 15s. net per Part. 





In small 4to, hand-made paper, 200 pp., with Portrait of the Author, bound in half-german 
calf, parchment sides, 12s. 6d. net. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By W. J. Linton. 


PUBLISHER'S NoTr.—Mr. W. J. Linton’s fame as a wood-engraver has somewhat ob:cured the merits of 
his pcetry. His “ Claribel, and other Poem:,” published in 1865, is now a scarce book; but far more scarce 
is the collection of lyrics privately printed by the author in 1887, under the title of ‘‘ Love-Lore,” at his 
private printing-press in America—*‘ The Appledore Press.’’ The impression of ‘‘ Love-Lore,” which contains 
Mr Linton’s choicest lyrical poems, was limited to fifty copies. In the present volume nearly all these later 
poems, with a large selection from ‘‘Claribel,” will be included. The collection will also contain many 
renderings, in the original metres, of French poems ranging from the thirteenth century to our own day. 
These translations, with few exceptions, are published for the first time. A portrait of Mr. Linton is pre- 
tixed, and the book is dedicated “ ’o William Bell Scott, my friend for nearly fifty years.’’ 


780 Copies have been printed for England and America combined. Each numbered 


as issued, Type distributed. 





THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a newly engraved 
Mezzotint Portrait, cloth, uncut edges, Ys. net. 


The LIFE of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Translated into English. By Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


PusiisuEr’s Note.—The high appreciation which Mr. Symonds’s new and scholarly translation of the Life 
of Benven ito Cellini met witb, both from critics and the general public, induced the Publisher to issue a 
Second Edition in 2 vols. crown 8vc, but without the etchings and embellishments contained in the first, more 
expensive, and limited, edition. 

This Second Edition having been rapidly absorbed, a Third Edition, in One Volume, is now offered to the 
public, to which is added a newly engraved Mezzotint Portrait by R. B. Parkes, as well as a comprehensive 
Index. 


Newly 





In post Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 430 pp., paper boards, 400 numbered copies, 
I I 
21s. net; also 120 numbered copies, Large Paper. 


The Type distributed, and no more copies will be printed. 


The WORKS of DR. THOMAS CAMPION. 
Now first Collected, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. H. Bunnen. 


Notr,—Mr. Thomas Campion was one of the most distingaished poets of the Elizabethan age, and his 
best songs are of almost unequalled excellence. The preseut editor, in the preface to his collections of 
“Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books ”’ and of ** More Lyrics,” was the first (of the moderns) to insist on 
Campion’s merits, which are now recognised by all competent critics. 

This edition of Campion’s Works includes all his Songs, his delightful Masques, and his interesting “‘ Obser- 
vations in the Art of English Poesie.’? His Latin Epigrams are alsogiven in full; bat I have not thought 
it necessary to reprint the treatise, ‘A New Way of Making Fower Parts in Counterpoint,” &c., which 
appeals merely to students of musical antiquities. 








By the AUTHOR of “ HANDLEY CROSS,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 520 pp., 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wildrake, Heath, Jellicoe, printed on 
Whatman paper and coloured by hand, 14s. 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney Squire. 
A Tale of Country Life. By R.S. Surrexs, Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s 


Jaunts and Jollities,” «ec. 

Norr.—This, one of the best of Mr. Surtees’s Works, was originally commenced in the New Sporting 
Magazine, and illustrated by the inimitable artists Wildrake and Heath, but was not com leted in that 
Magazine, It was afterwards published complete in a Three-Volume Edition. The Five Illustrations now 
added are by John Jellicoe, and illustrate the latter portion of the Work not done by Wildrake or Heath, 
Ail are coloured by hand, 





London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 


H. pe Winpt. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 20s. [This day, 


—_——- 


TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS in FOREIGN 


LANDS ; or, Travels in the Eighties. By H. W. Seron-Karr, F.R.G.S., 
&c. Demy 8vo, 93. [This day. 





MADAME de STAEL: her Friends, and her 


Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Gorpon Cumminec. With a Portrait, 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 56s. 


‘* A great historical and biographical encyclopzdia, there is no page that is not 
interesting reading.” —Times, 


“A fine work.’’—Spectator. 


_—— 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. By Ernest Renan. 
Second Division. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


HALF-A-CENTURY OF MUSIC 
IN ENGLAND: 1837-1887. 


By F. HUEFFER, 
Author of ‘‘ Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future.” 


Demy 8vo. | Nearly ready. 


The HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISA- 


TION : a Handbook based upon M. Gustave Dncoudray’s “ Histoire Sommaire 
de la Civilisation.” Edited by Rev. J. VarscHoy.r, M.A, With Illustrations, 
large crown Svo, 6s. 

“‘Mr. Verschoyle’s work preserves all the grace and liveliness of style which 
characterises M. Ducoudray’s Summary, but is completely purged from those 
errors which, in the book on which it is based, mar a really fine effort of 
generalisation.” —Professor TYRRELL, in the Academy. 


A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 


FIFTH EDITION, with new Portrait, 650 pp., demy 8vo, 103, 6d. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasrien Bonvator. Translated 
from the French, With 250 Lilustrations by Albert Pépin. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, 32s, 

‘© M. Bonvalot’s book is beautifully and plentifully illustrated, and a good map 
of the route taken is appended, and it may safely be recommended to all in search 
of a fascinating work of travel...... . Bonvalot’s route passed through Teherau, 
Meshed, Bokhara, part of Balkh, Samarcand, Kokand, finally coming down on 
India through Kashmir; and every stage of his journey is marked by interesting 
descriptions and vivid illustrations of the men, and cities, and countries through 
which he passed.’”’—Daily Telegraph. ‘ 


GIBRALTAR. 
By HENRY M. FIELD. 


With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7:. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, Ls. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 
taLpH Iron (Olive Schreiner). 


FITZGERALD the FENIAN. 


MaGinn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By J. D. 


*** Pitzgerald the Fenian’ is well described by one who knows the Irish 
character......The descriptions of the peasants and their ways are clever and 
amusing..,...Altogether the book is a fine book......and will be of interest to many 
who do not agree with the opinions it upholds,’”’—Saturday Review, 

*** Fitzgerald the Fenian ’ is a capital novel, so lifelike in character presenta- 
tion, so rich in incident, and so brisk in narrative, that it cannot be read without 
pleasure.’’—Spectator. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








ee 
MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, ayp 00 





Demy 8vo, with 6 Full-Page Illustrations, and Ground Pi 
Charterhouse, 15:. 
The 


LONDON CHARTERHOUSE. 


Monks and its Martyrs. With a Short Account of the 
after the Dissolution. By Dom Lawrencr Henpnrixs, 
Charterhouse, Sussex. 


al Of the 


Delish Carthys 
Monk of gt, lng 
aT 


NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES 


The PRIMITIVE FAMILY, in its 


ani Development. By C. N. Starcke. Crowa 8vo, 5s, 


Origin 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s, 6.1, 


/ T | a ® . 
MODERN CREMATION: its History ag 
Practice. With Information relativg to the Recently Improved Areas 

made by the Cremation Society of England. By Sir Henry a 
F.R.CS. MPa, 

“ Excellent little book......Although much has been written from time to 4; 
during the last fifteen years, on the subject, the case for cremation and bem 
burial has never been, that we are aware, so fully or so convincingly statehane 
i zes, It zarance, 282 is oxceadinaie ca in 
ar ery S$ app2arance, too, at the present moment, is exceedingly opportune" 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


im TD { : 
LOST LEADERS. By Anprew Lana, 
**We recommend all who delight in the society of a scholar, a 
a wit while discoursing de omnibus rebus to procure this delightful ae 
John Bull. ae 


“ There is a delightful variety in the subjects which he has undertakento ai; 
omni and, whatever the theme, it never fails to start him on a train of hulf-ey ty 
half-humorous moralising, enlivened by quaint anecdotes and rounded off with 
inimitable touches of scholarship and philosophy.’-—St. James's Gazette, ” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SUMMER in a DUTCH COUNTRY. 


HOUSE. By Mrs, TRAHERNE, 


Crown 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TOWARDS EVENING: Selections from thy 


Writings of Cardinal Manning. 


Demy 8vo, 16s, 


ON TRUTH: a Systematic Enquiry. By, }- 


GEORGE Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCIENCE and the FAITH : Essays on Apolo. 
getic Subjects. With an Introduction. By Ausrry L. Moors, Ms, 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Vol. I., demy Svo, 16s. 
The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 
By Epwarp Goven, B.A, Lond., Congregational Minister, Barrowford, 


“It is a work of extensive learning, of great thoroughness, of considera 
argumentative power, of luminous exposition, and of volumiuous compass,"= 
Scotsman, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in TWO PARTS, of 
JESUS of NAZARETH. By Epwarp Ciom, 


F.R.A.S, 


1. A SKETCH of JEWISH HISTORY to the BIRTH 
of JESUS. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


2. JESUS of NAZARETH. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


Small crown 8vo, 53. 


DIVINE PHILOSOPHY: a Poem. 
WADDIE. 


By Jony 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUNSHINE and SHOWER; and other Poems 
By Eric LuLwortu. 
Small crown 8yvo, 33. 6d. 


A LIFE, LOVE; and other 


pice SE ig 


Poems. By 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY 
DE VERE. 

The SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, and other 


Poems, Classical and Meditative. 


The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK, and LEGENDS | 


of IRELAND’S HEROIC AGF, 


ALEXANDER the GREAT, 
CANTERBURY, and other Poems. 


LEGENDS of SAXON SAINTS. 
The FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE. 


LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH and 
the EMPIRE, - 


ST. THOMAS of 


London; 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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D wy, er A 
pAVID DOUGLAS'S NEW BOOKS. 


ot WS in the LIFE of SIR LUCIAN 


PASSAG \STLE WEARY. Ldited by his Sister. 2 vols. 


: its ELPHIN, of [In a few days, 
sim [CHRONICLES of GLENBUCKIE. By Henry 


a Anthor of ‘The Daws: us of Glenara,” &e. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 
JonssToN, Aution © and pathos, d-seriptive of the social, political, and 


e*4 book of humour 








ERIES ecclesiastical life in a Scottish parish of fifty years ago. 
4 5. 2a Q . ia 
Orie TAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT: _ his 
oll i: tnres in Scotland and England: his Mission to and Travels in France: 
hb nar bie in the Rebellion (snd h's Quarrels) with Simon Fraser, Lord 
= ary 696 1737. Edited by ALEX. Frreusson, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 vols. 
vat. 166 
feap. 8¢0, » ious historical authority very prettily executed, and illn:- 
ry and “a nr senate of te word, by notes and by drawings, equally fully and 
rran; trated, Th Major's narrative is itself a distinct contribution to the accessible 
iT Sementy well oe lite ature of the eighteenth century. It gives a curious picture of 
TOMA, a te ‘finished type of the Highland chief of the old stamp.”’—Saturday 
timety i. fa Review. — aioe Radics 
a ty CIRCUIT JOURNEYS, 1837-1854. By the 
y stated aan late Lord CocKBURN, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. Second 
 Opportune Edition, crown 8vo, with Index, 63, 


teraction of this book is dve to the charm of the style, the cleverness 

eo tics characters are graphically sketched in a few words, and the impres- 

wit ‘ Scotch life from 1$37-185f given by a Judze making his circuit with most 

. ; af his family ‘in and about’ his carriage. Lord Cockburn had a real love of 

Nature and all the time he could spare from dealing with criminals he spent in 
2 ’ 


itleman, anj loring the lovely country throngh which he was fortunate enough to travel, 
Volume,”_ The book therefore combines records of vile or insang deeds, and the curious 

idiosynorssies of their pervetrators, with the most charming and even poetical 
kentoadom description of scenery.” —Murray’s Magazine. 


hulf-serious The ARCHITECTURE of PROVENCE and 


led off wi 
- 1 the RIVIERA. By Davip M’Grsnon. Illustrated with nearly 300 Sketches 
by the Author, showing the various Styles of Architecture in the South of 
France. Demy 8vo, 21s. } 
: “gufficiently technical to he of value to the student of architectural art, but it 
TRY is written in a manner to make it acceptable to all who take an interest in the 
: development of archit:cture.”—Seotsman. 
« § yaluable companion to the guide-hook. —Atheneum, 
“Leaves nothing to be desired but personal inspection,” —Glasgow Herald, 


The CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 


M2 the ‘ECTURE of SCOTLAND, from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
_ ARCHIT 5 ke sé 1 
. Century. By Davip M’GIBBoON and THomas Ross, Architects. 2 vols., with 
; about 1,090 Illustrations of Ground Pians, Sections, Views, Elevations, and 
Detai's. Royal 8vo, 42s. each vol. net. . E ’ 
“One of the most imp: —- and complete books on Scottish architecture that 
been compiled.’ —Scotsman, : 
" a Neveniched with the history of Great Britain ean take up this neatly 
‘ bound volume...... without beinz at onee strnck by its careful completeness and 
extreme archeological interest, while all students of architectural stjle will 
welcome the work specially for its tecunical thoroughness.’—Building News. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL on the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of SCOTLAND. 


SCOTLAND as IT WAS and as IT IS. 


By the Duke of AraxyLL. Demy 8vo, Popular Edition, with Index and Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 
“eA History of Races, of Military Events, and of the Rise of Commerce. 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of the OUTER 
HEBRIDES. By J. A. Harvin-Brown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., &¢., and T. E. 
Bucstey, B.A., F.ZS., &c. Small 4to, fully Illustrated, 30s. 

*.* Mr, W. Anderson Smith cortributes a chapter on ‘* The Fishes of the West 
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oe of Scotland,” and Professor Forster Heddle one on “ The Geology of the Outer 
s Hebrides.” 
‘LODD POPULAR BOOKS AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 
; ae in will 
W. H. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON IRELAND. 
IRTH A Popular Reprint of the Revised and Corrected Second Edition. 1s. net, postage 3d. 


T 19 yy a iF « we 
IRELAND UNDER COERCION: the Diary 
ofan American. By Wiit1am Henry HURLBERT. 
“Mr. Hurlbert goes to the core of the Irish Question in a manner which, 
perbaps, no other living writer conld rival.”—Scotsman, 
“Tncowparably the most ab'e, impartial, and interesting contribution to the 
J — discussion of the great problem of the government and social condition of Ireland 
ON which has been given to the world.”—Kdinburgh Review, 
STUDIES OF GREAT CITIES. 
‘ - . 
PARIS. By Davin Batsiutis, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
ems, Is. post-free, 
*,* This little book is written with a view to aid visitors to the Exposition, 
to see into Parisian life, and to derive instruction and enjoyment from the per- 
manent institutions of this beautiful city. 


° + ° 
MAY in ANJOU; with other Sketches and 
ie By Exeanor C. Price, Author of ‘‘ A Lost Battle,” &. Feap. 8vo, 

, post-free 
ConTENTS :~May in Anjou.—Winter and Summer.—In Old France.—The Cha- 
teaux of Touraine.—An Old French House.—A Study of a Town.—Up the Feeder. 


EY & ON the LINKS: being Golfing Stories by 
s Various Hands. Edited by a Novice. With Two Rhymes on Golf by 
Anxprew Lane, Extra feap. 8vo, 1s, post-free. 


IONA. By the Duxs of Areyit. A Popular 


Reprint, Revised and Corrected, Illustrated, extra fcap. Svo, ls. post-free. 


HOW to CATCH TROUT. By Taree 


” ANGLERS. New Edition, Illustrated, feap. 8vo, 1s., postage 2d. 

“The advice given is always sound.”— Field, 

f os Of great value to anglers.”— Scotsman. 

0 A well-written and thoroughly practical little book.”’"—Land and Water. 


RAB and HIS FRIENDS. By Dr. Joun 


Brown. Cheap Illustrated Edition, square 12mo, 1s, post-free. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S * AMERICAN 


AUTHORS.” 48 Volumes, including Works by Holmes, Cable, Howells, 
ind Stockton, Aldrich, Burroughs, Matthews and Bunner, Lathrop, Harris, 
oward, and others. Lists free from the Publisher, 


Edinbargh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 15a Castle Street. 
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London : 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 336. 


ContTENTSs, 
Pusiic Lire or tHe Prince of WALES. 
MorLey’s CoRRESPONDENCE. 
THE O_p AGE OF GOETHE. 
WASTE. 
Tue Howser or Percy. 
Mr. Norris’s NOVELS. 
Tue CIvIL SERVICE. 
RALEIGH’s Poetry anpD LIFE, 
WICLIF AND HIS Works. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JACOBINISM. 


H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES’ SPEECHES 
and ADDRESSES, during the Last Twenty-five Years, 1863-1888. 
Edited by JAMes Macavnay, M.D., Author of “ Victoria R.I. : 
her Life and Reign.’”” With Portrait, Svo, 12s, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L, formerly United States Minister 
in England, Author of ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History 
of the United Netherlands,” &. Edited by Grorce WIttiaM 
Curtis. With Portrait, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


The BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. With Some 


Account of the Norman Lineages. By the Ducuess of CLEvE- 
LAND. 3 vols. fcap. 4to, 48s. 


ENGLISH FANS and FAN LEAVES, 
Collected and Described. By Lady CuArtorre ScHRerBer. 
With 160 Illustrations, folio, £7 7s. 


The greater number of the Designs npon these Fans relate to Historical Events 
of the end of the Eighteenth and beginning of the Nineteenth Centuries. 
*,* The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON with PHILIP HENRY, 5th EARL STAN- 
HOPE, 1831-1851. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The interest excited by these pages when privately printed and read by a 


small circle, has induced me to offer the volume to the public, to whom every 
authentic record of the great Duke must always be welcome.’’—Hp1ToR'S PREFACE. 


BUDDHISM; its Connection with Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, and its Contrast with Christianity. By 
Sir Monrer Wittiams, K.C.L.E., D.C.L., &. With 20 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s. 


The LAND of MANFRED, PRINCE of 
TARENTUM and KING of SICILY: Picturesque Excursions 
in Apulia and other Remote Parts of Southern Italy, with special 
reference to their Historical Associations. By Janet Ross, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


The SCIENTIFIC WORKS of the LATE SIR 
WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S., Civil Engineer. A Collection of 
Papers and Discourses. Edited by HE. F. BamBer, C.E. With 
Illustrative Plates and Index. 3 vols. 8vo, 123. each. 

1. HEAT and METALLURGY. 
2. ELECTRICITY, &e. 
3. ADDRESSES and LECTURES. 


DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE in 
H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE’ ROUND the WORLD. With Notes on the 
Natural History and Geology of the Countries Visited. Cheap 
Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. j 


The POLITICAL and PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of DANIEL O’CONNELL, 1792-1847. With 
Notices of his Life and Times. By Wm. J. Firzparrick, F.S.A. 
With Portrait (1,030 pp.), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to 
KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa 
and the Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. Guitie- 
MARD, F.L.S. New and Cheaper Edition, Maps and Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. 


AcwortH. With 50 Illustrations, Svo, 14s. 
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COMPLETION OF THE “LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS.” 


Ready this day, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


ROGERS AND 


By P. W. 


HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES, 


CLAYDEN, 


Author of ‘Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 
These Volumes contain a large number of hitherto unpublished Letters from Contemporary Celebrities, 


From the Daily News of April 16th:—‘ In reviewing ‘The Early Life of Samuel Rogers’ we observed that that entertaining volume took 'eave o} 
‘The Pleasures of Memory’ on the threshold, as it were, of thit famous bichelor dwelling which thenceforth for more than half-a-century was des 
rendezvous of wits, statesmen. artists, and men of letters, and the happy huating-ground of distinguished anecdotists, The present work furnishes 


is to its predecessor what the fact symphony is to the prelude.” 


f the anth 
tined to be te 
the Sequel, and 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 64, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The NETHER WORLD. 


“ Thyrza,” ‘A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


By George Gissing, Author of “Demos,” 








NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “CORAL REEFS.” 


Ready this day, THIRD EDITION, with 3 Plates, crown 8vo, 83. 64. 


THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CORAL REEFs, 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
With an Appendix by Professor T G. BONNEY, D.S8c., F.R.S., F.G.S. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On April 26th, crown 8vo, 5s, 
Vol. XIII. ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; and the 
AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in 16 Monthly Volumes. 





On April 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 71. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 
containing :—"'The COUNTY,” Chaps. 16-20.—“ The LAST of the SOUTHEYS.” 
— ATTABAI BEVVI."—“ VENICE in SPRING."—* ON AHEAD !*— 
“ HOMEWARD BOUND."—“ RIGHT and LEFT.” 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 
ANNE BRONTE. 

On April 26th, with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s, 6d, 


Vol. VII. THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs, Gasxnit, 
*,* This Edition is complete in 7 Volumes. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JEFFERIES’ 
‘“WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY 


By the late RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The GAMEKEEPER at| ROUND ABOUT a GREAT 
HOME. Third Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 











HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. 


Spenser St. Joun, K.O.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Second 
Edition, Revised, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


**One of the most astounding books ever published......It deserves to be read 


by everybody.”—Illustrated London News. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESTATE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The AMATEUR POACHER. | HODGE and HIS MASTERS, 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 





By Sir 


ful.’?’—Daily News. 





HOLIDAY PAPERS. 


the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of “East and West London,” &. Crown 8vo, 68, 
“There is but one word to characterise these chapters, and that is ‘ delight- 


Second Series. By 


“We can only urge our readers themselves to turn to this delightfully gossipy, 
fresh, suggestive book.” —Nonconformist. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

ConTEeNTS :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded 
Irish Grievance—Ecce Converlimur ad Gentes—The 
Fature of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The French 
Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems, 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo, with a Preface, 7s. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 

ConTENTS : — Democracy—Equality—Irish Catho- 
licism and English Liberalism—Porro Unum _ est 
necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falk- 
land—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on 
Goethe—George Sand. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel 
to ‘‘ Literature and Dogma.’’ Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PR O- 
TESTANTISM; with other Essays. Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :— St. Paul and Protestantism—Puri- 
tanism and the Church of England—Modern Dissent 

—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an 
Essay in Political and Social Criticism. Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE- 
WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

Contents :—1, Literature.—2. Politicsand Society. 

—3. Philosophy and Religion. 





WORKS BY_ ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BAR- 


RETT BROWNING. Fourteenth Edition, 5 vols. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 303. 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. 
Twenty-second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d,; gilt 
edges, 8s, 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, With 
Portrait and Vignette. 

FIRST SERIES. Thirteenth Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BAR. 
RETT BROWNING. With a Prefatory Note by 
Mr. Rosert Browniné. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 
cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. First 


Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second | 


Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 
THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 283, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an 
Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified by the 
Doctrine of Evolution, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. 


Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. 








WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 


AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 163. 

The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 
8vo, 163, 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 32s, 


The CATHOLIC REACTION. 
demy 8vo, 32s, 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. 


Second Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


SKETCHES in ITALY and 
GREECE. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 


ANIMI FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo, 


2 vols. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS 
in the ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of 


Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and TOMMASO 
CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time Trans- 
lated into Rhymed English. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of 


Verse. Crown 8vo, 93, 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 
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